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en your Phone Rings — 


and some good farmer client asks you to come out and vacci- 
nate his hogs, he didn’t call you because your name is Dr. 
Jones or Dr. Smith—he called you because of the reputation 
you have established as a reliable, successful veterinarian. 
It's your experience, your knowledge of the business that he 
wants. The other name for reputation in business is Good 
Will. And good will is a better, more enduring asset than 
buildings and equipment—tangible effects may be burned or 
destroyed—but good will or business reputation is the basis 
of prosperity and is as enduring as time. That's the principle 
back of Fort Dodge products, and our policy is to pass it on 
to our friend, the practitioner, to the end that he, too, may 
profit through the establishment of a reputation for reliability 
and success in the practice of his profession. 


FORT DODGE SERUM CO., FORT DODGE, IOWA 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 112 


FORT DODGE 


WHoLE Bioop AnTI-Hoc CHOLERA SERUM 
Crear Heatep AnTI-Hoc CHoLeRA SERUM 
VrruLENT Hoc CHOLERA VIRUS 
VETERINARY BIOLOGICS AND SPECIALTIES 
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STANDARDIZATION 
3 My) 


The word STANDARDIZATION has a world of meaning. 


To us it represents over fifty years of painstaking and 
conscientious effort. Our early work was based on the 
necessity for STANDARDIZATION. The way was beset 
with many difficulties and much criticism, but we per- 
sisted in our effort, knowing that it meant the real 
solution of the question of scientific and reliable medica- 
tion. Our success and the expansion of our business is 
an evidence that our work as pioneers was appreciated. 


STANDARDIZATION has been the means of our devel- 
opment and success; it can accomplish the same for you. 


STANDARDIZATION eliminates the element of chance, 
substituting in its place Reliability, Purity and Accuracy, 
thereby placing the use of medicinal agents on a sound 
and scientific basis. 


This subject of STANDARDIZATION, Doctor, is worthy 
of your careful consideration, as through it results can 
be expected with an assurance that would otherwise be 
impossible. The employment of standardized products 
will add to your prestige. 


When about to make your next purchase of medicinal 
agents, consider ‘“‘The Economy of Effectiveness’’ as a 
true value, and think of Parke, Davis & Company as 
synonymous with STANDARDIZATION. 


We will be glad to have you write for full particulars on any of our Bio- 
logical preparations. Address nearest branch: Detroit, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Baltimore, New Orleans, St. Louis, Minneapolis, or Seattle. 


Parke, Davis & Company 
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Tuberculins 


RELIABLE TUBERCULINS are essential to the success 
of the Tuberculosis Eradication work. 

The MULFORD LABORATORIES are fully conscious 
of their responsibilities in this connection and -con- 
fidently offer you 


Mulford Tuberculins 


Produced by uniform methods, perfected during 
25 years’ experience. . 

Active. Sterile. 

Proper strength—maximum Koch’s Old Tuber- 
culin—minimum culture medium. 


Standardized to contain the correct amount 
Koch’s Old Tuberculin in each dose. 


Free from dead tubercle bacilli. 
Acceptable for accredited-herd work. 
Produced under U. S. Veterinary License No. 3. 


A Reliable Tuberculin for Every Test 


Subcutaneous Tuberculin Ophthalmic Tuberculin Solution 
Retest Tuberculin Ophthalmic Tuberculin Tablets 
Intradermal Tuberculin Dry Powder Tuberculin 


Write for prices and literature 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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FORT DODGE 


Blackleg Aggressin and Blackleg Filtrate 





 Macrviel are produced from start to finish by ex- 
pert technicians. As a result, Fort.-Dodge — = 
Blackleg Products may be employed with the 
assurance of obtaining maximum good results at al} -- 
times. They must meet our own high standards of 
quality, regardless of the price at which they are 
sold. 


Specify Fort Dodge 


igid supervision of all phases of production is considered an essen- 
tial practice. 











ach calf chosen for Fort Dodge Aggressin manufacture is known to 
be highly susceptible to Blackleg. 


i n individual and highly efficient method of spore culture is used. 


elected strains only of Clostridium chauvei are made use of in 
inoculating production calves. 


search, thus securing heavy growth and high aggressin content. 


QO: filtrate media has been perfected after much expense and re- 
o filtrate is processed until the miximum of aggressin production 
has been reached. 


uccess is enhanced by free use of animal inoculation, cultural and 
microscopic tests. 


e market both aggessin and filtrate in a convenient assortment of 
five, ten, and fifty dose packages. 


owever distant you may be we can give you prompt, efficient 
day-and-night service. 


ou are always assured a fresh product when you specify Fort 
Dodge. Large demand plus rapid turnover is the reason. 


Fort Dodge Serum Co. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
U. S. Veterinary License No. 112 
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IZAL DISINFECTANT 
POWDER 


An insoluble earthy base with 10% Izal oil and 5% Naphthalene. 


Unexcelled for hundreds of uses in which liquid disinfectants are unsuited. 


In 1-lb. Shaker Top cans. $2.40 per doz., net, F. O. B. Chicago 


or branches. 


Order a dozen today—Write for booklet. 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHICAGO 


New York Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 
Canadian Agent: Hygiene Products Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
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Remarkable Results Achieved 
with this product in 
Dog Distemper 


ab . 99 
Dejem 
Canine Distemper Compound 


For Dog Distemper and Its Complications, such as Fever, Ocular, 
Nasal, Laryngeal, Bronchial, Pulmonary, Cardiac, Stomach, 
Intestinal, Ge:ito-Urinary, Brain and Spinal Cord Disturbances 


Concerning the use of intestinal antiseptics or astringents, we cannot advise 
too strongly against their use with “‘Dejem’”’ in the treating of distemper. This 
stand you will undoubtedly appreciate if you will visualize the infection as a 
septicaemia and when the intestinal tract is involved the infecting organisms 
are deeply seated in the mucosa; the frequent bowel discharges are simply the 
effort to get rid of diseased debris and toxins. Antiseptics and astringents 
merely act locally, if at all, and tend to bottle up these poisonous end products. 


“Dejem” operates through the blood stream, therefore exercising its bac- 
tericidal power directly on the bacteria within the minute recesses of the tis- 
sues and intestinal mucosa, and as this process goes on, the character of the 
bowel discharges undergoes a gradual change until the formation is normal 
in consistency. Of course these changes vary in the different cases but the 
operation is essentially the same; to illustrate;—a typical case of dysentery 
with black tarry fetid passages will appear more liquid after giving ‘‘Dejem,”’ 
and as the diseased tissues are expelled, pure blood may make its appearance 
for a short while; this indicates that the involved mucosa has shed the dis- 
eased patches, and cicatrization is now taking place. 


*‘Dejem"™ can be obtained at the following wholesale drug houses: 


Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Langley & Michaels Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Western Wholesale Drug Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Norton Serum Co., Greenville, Miss. 

McPike Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fuller-Morrisson Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Kiefer-Stewart Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. B. Gilpin Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, Kline & French Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lehn & Fink. New York, N. Y. 


Or direct from us. 


“Dejem” Hospital Size (16 ozs.) “‘Dejem” Dispensing Size (4 ozs.) 
Le ee, : eee $2.75 3 bottles... ANN ......$3.00 
pe eee ee er 6.75 6 bottles...MAY ...... 5.00 
6 bottles.. .REX ....... 12.00 Pe bites; 3 80 Eo a ake 9.00 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 


MANGAN & CO., Laboratories 


2559 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Synergin No. 14 
Prepared from 
the extracts of 
the Pregnancy 
Group o f 
Glands, Syner- 
gistically _ bal- 


anced. 


ST. PAUL, 

















Synergin No. 14 








On March 27, 1923, I began the sub- 
cutaneous injection of a nine year old 
Holstein cow with Synergin No. 14. This 
animal had been pregnant six times, and 
had gone to full term, had had no aber- 
tions and had developed decided symp- 
toms of Nymphomania. This cow had 
cystic ovaries and catarrh of uterine 
mucosa. In previously treating the ani- 
mal I had ruptured the cysts, used the 
douche of 2% Lugols solution, and mas- 
saged the uterus during a period of six 
months. Ten injections of Synergin No. 
14, which consists of the extracts of the 
pregnancy group of glands, were given 
sub-cutaneously, after which I continued 
rupturing the cysts, which re-appeared 
regularly for a period of two or three 
months. At the present time no cysts 
have re-appeared, and all symptoms of 
nymphomania have disappeared, for the 
first time in 2 months. 








Contains the active 


Write for literature 
on Synergin No. 14 


Synergin No. 14 


and placenta. 


Synergin No. 14 
Enjoys 


a wide field as a specific means of treating nymphomania. 
domestic animals are subject to treatment, 
especially, presents a wealth of material for successful work. 


Synergin No. 14 


A reputation for efficiency and an increase in practice 
can be secured through the use of Synergin No. 14 


The following is a sample of the good results which can be accom- 
plished and the service which can be rendered by the administration of 


Synergin No. 14 
Indicated in the 
treatment of 
failure to con- 
ceive where es- 
trum is regular 
and in Nymph- 


omania. 


substance of the Corpus luteum, foetus, mammary 


While all 


Nymphomania in cows, 


Correspondence invited relative 
to puzzling. .glandular cases. 


Eastern Distributor 


The Cassius-Way Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


BEEBE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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A. T. KINSLEY, M.: Sc., D. V. S. J. D. RAY, M. Sc., D. V. M. 
ASHE LOCKHART, B. Sc., D. V. M. J. S. BARBEE, Ph. G., D. V. S. 


PROTECTION 


Against Infections Which Often Develop Following Hog Cholera 


Immunization Is Readily Obtained by Using 


Mixed Bacterin Swine 
(Kinsley ) 


At the Time That Serum and Virus Are Administered. 


Kinsley Laboratories 


New Centre Building 
KANSAS CITY | MISSOURI 


Pioneer producers of bacterins for veterinarians. 


Laboratory diagnosis and field consultation a specialty. 
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Veterinarian’s Special 


OTOSCOPE 


For the Examination of 


Dogs, Cats, Foxes, Etc. 


The Otoscope with two assorted speculaes 
is necessary in diagnosis of the conditions in 
mouth and throat. A special speculae has been 
designed which is included allowing a perfect 
vision of the ear drum and for examining all 


ear conditions. 





Pudge tit acre: 





$1.00 each; $5.25 
dozen; $10.00 dozen. 








By turning lens partly to one side on Oto- 
scope, operator can work under a magnified 
view if desired and closing lens gives an air- 
tight instrument for massaging drum. 


Complete in leather covered case with extra 
lamp and rubber inflating bulb. 


Price, $23.25 


Heavy, brass, ___onickel- 
plated 4 ounce dose syringe 
with ring handle and double 
leather plunger two pipes at 


HLIWS £d¥vHS 





Here is Your Chance to Save Money 


Limited number of Quitman 
10cc hypo Syringes, complete in 
khaki roll with four needles in 
nickel-plated tube. 


re $1.00 


half 





Prices quoted f. 0. b. Chicago. 


SHARP & SMITH 


Home of 


High Grade Veterinary Instruments, Supplies & Books 
65 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Between Wabash Ave. and Michigan Blvd.) 
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No veterinary book in recent years has been so 
promptly sold out as the first edition of Hall’s 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Internal Parasites 
of Domestic Animals. A description of the sec- 
ond, enlarged and revised edition is found on 
page 1141. 






































GLOBE LABORATORIES 


STANDARD of the WORLD 
THERE IS A REASON 


Clear Concentrated, Clear and Regular Anti-Hog Cholera Serum, 
Hog Cholera Virus and other Biologics 


GLOBE BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
Globe Service the Snappiest on the Globe. 


Globe Serum Company, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Globe Serum Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Globe Serum Company, Peoria, Illinois. 

Globe Serum Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Globe Serum Company, Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
Globe Serum Company, Dr. O. E. Lindburg, Mgr., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Globe Serum Company, D. F. White, Mgr., St. Regis Hotel, El Paso, Texas. 
Barber & Cochran, Live Stock Exchange Eldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Brashier Brothers, 202 W. Capitol St., Jackson, Miss. 

Burris & Mays, P. O. Box 511, Shreveport, La. 

Thatcher Serum Company, Riverside, California. 


GLOBE LABEL—YOUR INSURANCE POLICY 


GLOBE LABORATORIES 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Which? 


5 Minutes 


1 Minute. 



















Anaesthetic made with 
distilled water that is 
contaminated shortly 
after it comes in con- 
tact with air. 


Waite’s ready-to-use, 
sterile anaesthetic, her- 
metically sealed against 


contamination and de- 
| terioration. 














cause soreness. 





Your time is too valuable to bother with boiling water 
and making anaesthetic, while the preparation of an 
anaesthetic is too important to be left to an assistant. 
Anaesthetic made with distilled water is seldom sterile, 
or free from foreign substances which are likely. to 


The boiling of such anaesthetic makes it sterile only 
for the instant, while evaporation changes”it.from an 


isotonic solution to a hypertonic solution that may 


cause serious after-pains. 


To be sure of a sterile anaesthetic, use Waite’s Anti- 


septic Local Anaesthetic In Ampules. 


procaine solution, its antiseptic base keeps it sterile | 


when opened and while being used. 


$1.00 Box of Ampules for 25c 


Unlike ordinary 


To introduce Waite’s Antiseptic Local Anaesthetic In 
Ampules we will send you, once only, $1.00 box of 
ampules on receipt of your professional card or letter- 


head and 25c. 
twice. 
for your professional card only. 


Money returned to anyone ordering 
If you prefer, we will send you a free sample 


Sold only to recognized veterinarians by veterinary 
supply houses, wholesale druggists and dental depots. 


THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO., 


77 Main Street, 


Springville, Erie County, N. Y., 


Fort Erie, Ont. 


U.S. A.. 
aris, France 





CHECK, SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Ld 9 
Waite’s 
ANTISEPTIC 
LOCAL ANAESTHETIC 


2% Procaine or 1% Cocaine 


Ampules. 


In Ampules! | 





| The Antidolor Mfg. Co., 
Springville, N. Y., U.S. A 


7 


~ 
on™ 


0) Enclosed find my professional card 
or letterhead and 25c for which 
send me $1.00 package of Waite’s 

| Antiseptic Local Anaesthetic, 


In 


(] Enclosed find my professional card 

' or letterhead for which send me 
free sample of Waite’s Antiseptic 
Local Anaesthetic, In Ampules. 
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EPINEPHRIN 


EA E PINEPHRIN Fe 
1-1000 


A solution of 
the active principle 


of the 
Suprarenal Gland 


LABORATORIES 
ou: Firrm Avexve 
New Yous Cre 


e ° 
Natural Epinephrin 
Solution 1-1000 
Active principle of the Suprarenal Gland 
Supplied in one ounce bottles and 1c.c. Ampules 
Veterinarian’s sample on request 
LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 


511 FirtTH AVENUE 
New Yor« City 
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“ PROOF OF THE 
IMMUNIZING ABILITY OF 


ABORTION VACCINE 
(BOVINE) 


is being constantly offered by scientific investigators. 


Doctors G. H. Hart and C. M. Carpenter, University of 
California, after conducting carefully controlled experiments 
conclude: 


“The above experiments clearly demonstrate the value 
of living cultures of Bacterium abortum in preventing abortion 
in the vaccinated animals when subjected to identical infection 
that produced abortion in the controls.” 


(Journal A. V. M. A., October, 1923.) % 


PITMAN-MOORE ABORTION VACCINE (BOVINE) 


IS 
scientifically prepared and carefully tested 


IT IS 
fully capable of immunizing against abortion. 


PITMAN-MOORE CoO. 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Editorial 
The Georgia Anti-Abortion Regulations 


| pene to the Georgia departure to 
prevent the shipment of cows affected 


with abortion disease into that state, the regu- 
lation if carried out will keep out many cows 
that are carriers, or which are carriers and 
spreaders, of the infection. But it will also 
keep out many valuable animals that are either 
naturally or artificially immunized. It will de- 
prive Georgia of a good many excellent breed- 
ing animals the state can not afford to lose. 
Bulls, for example, frequently react but are 
regarded by most authors as of little impor- 
tance as.spreaders. 

Many. owners are using bacterins and vac- 
cines or vaccines and serums to immunize 
their herds; and some herds have been through 
a veritable epidemic that has immunized them. 
The Georgia regulation will reject all of these. 
Most breeders, especially of the beef types, 
have calves they expect to sell which they keep 
on nurse cows or on the dams for a long 
time. These calves, if nursing positive or 
doubtful cows, will react to the blood tests 
during the nursing period and for some time 
afterward, when it will gradually fade out un- 
less they are reinfected. These will also be 
rejected. 

Unfortunately most herds have or have had 
some aborters and carriers, and we do not 
know when a negative pregnant cow may be- 
come infected and abort without warning. She 
may be a negative cow when tested and yet 
prove disastrous to a clean herd on arrival at 
her destination. 

I have in mind one cow that was negative to 
the agglutination test that aborted two weeks 
after being placed in the pasture lot with 30 
clean cows. Her blood was drawn immediate- 
ly and gave a positive reaction. The misfor- 


tune was that so much dependence was placed 
upon the test that she was not quarantined 
before being placed with the clean herd. With- 
in a month eight cows of the herd aborted, 


Under the paragraph “Cattle moving in vio- 
lation of these regulations will be quarantined 
and tested at the owner’s expense, and any re- 
acters will be tagged or branded for identifica- 
tion and quarantined upon the owner’s prem- 
ises;” what will be done with the reactors al- 
ready on the premises? It is not safe to add 
clean cows to an already infected herd as in 
many cases such animals will abort. I have 
supervised the purchases of a good many nurse 
cows in a radius of eight to ten miles, from 
which blood was drawn and tested before ac- 
cepting them. All were fresh or in the late 
stages of pregnancy. About 25% were rejected 
as reactors or as doubtful, and were therefore 
pronounced dangerous for a clean herd. There 
is no reason to believe that the herds of Geor- 
gia are not in the same condition. 

How will the quarantine be made effective? 
Experience has shown that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain an effective quarantine against 
abortion disease on a farm even where skilled 
help, quarantine regulations, and strict sanita- 
tion are in effect. 

Considering how wide-spread the disease is, 
the ease of dissemination, the highly conta- 
gious nature, and the extreme virulence of some 
outbreaks, it is not safe to put a clean preg- 
nant cow in a herd of unknown abortion status, 
and there is not enough gained by keeping all 
“positive” animals out unless the herd at desti- 
nation is clean. 

The regulation will deprive many an honest 
breeder of a market, and Georgia of many 
good breeding animals it can not afford to 
lose. Furthermore, purchasers will be inclined 
to put absolute reliance on the test instead of 
isolating recently purchased pregnant cows 
until they have dropped living calves and the 
discharge, if any, has cleaned up. And, a 
great many calves will be rejected which in 
a short time would not react. 

In my experience the control of abortion dis- 
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ease in the field’ by the agglutination test by 
regulation is premature and inadequate as a 
control measure in a given territory, and it is 
questionable if the good obtained will counter- 
balance the loss sustained. 

I am heartily in favor of some form of regu- 
lation restricting the movement of cows known 
to be infected but such regulations must be 
practical, and flexible enough to meet new find- 
ings, and so phrased as to not jeopardize fu- 
ture efforts of control. 


Goshen, New York. LS: Starr, 


KNOWLEDGE OF ZOOLOGY 
IMPORTANT 


Zoology as taught twenty-five years ago to 
science students consisted of a brief resumé 
of classification, distribution, food and habits 
of some of the groups of common animals. 
The demands in recent years for more definite 
and specific knowledge has resulted in the in- 
auguration in college curriculum of special 
courses such as agricultural and medical zool- 
ogy. Zoology is an important basic science. 
It is not only the basis of the study of evolu- 
tion, inheritance and genetics, but also of mor- 
phology, physiology and anatomy. Thus, the 
recent controversy on evolution has created a 
desire for a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the development of animal forms. The 
student of genetics realizes the necessity of a 
definite knowledge of the facts relative to 
demonstration of the genesis and species of 
animals investigated. Reliable physiologic in- 
vestigations are based upon an exact morpho- 
logic and anatomic knowledge of tissue and 
organs. In other words, it is recognized that 
morphology is the forerunner of physiology 
and that physiology is inseparable from 
anatomy. 

Recent zoological investigation has shown 
that the conjugation of ciliated protozoa is not 
necessary for the continued life of the organ- 
ism. Jennings demonstrated that conjugation 
in these organisms is not necessary, and Wood- 
ruff maintained under constant conditions, in 
culture, a race of paramaecium for sixteen years, 
during which time there has been over 10,000 
generations and there seems no likelihood for 
cessation of life in these organisms, if proper 
cultural conditions are maintained. 

Tissue culture under artificial conditions has 
been found possible through zoological investi- 
gation. Harrison in 1907 first demonstrated the 
possibility of tissue culture, since which time the 
technique for growing tissues artificially has 
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been improved that it is now possible to main- 
tain animal tissue in culture for an apparently 
indefinite period of time. 


One strain of connective tissue from the 
chick has been successfully cultivated, during 
which time the cells have reproduced regularly 
during a period of ten years. It is now pos- 
sible through the methods devised by zoological! 
investigators to cultivate artificially muscle cells, 
nerve cells and practically all cells of the animal 
body. The significance of artificial cultiva- 
tion of tissue cells can not be over-estimated. 
By such means the study of the conditions 
which determine the growth and differentiation 
of cells, there is offered to the investigator 
problems relating to metabolism, cell repro- 
duction and cell death. The significance of the 
relation of zoological investigation to tissue 
change in disease can be readily comprehended. 
The importance of such investigations are far 
reaching and of the greatest importance to 
veterinary medicine, and the veterinarian should 
be an ardent student of zoology. 


DIFFERENTIAL POST MORTEM 
DIAGNOSIS OF BLACKLEG 


Blackleg may be confounded with anthrax, 
malignant edema and possibly some _ other 
acute diseases, in which there are more or less 
hemorrhages into the muscle tissue. Black- 
leg is essentially a disease affecting the muscle 
tissue. It is more common in young cattle, 
although sheep, horses and other animals may 
become affected. Blackleg is usually acute and 
fatal and is characterized by involvement of 
muscle tissue which becomes dark in color and 
may contain more or less gas. When affected 
muscle tissue is severed, a peculiar rancid odor 
is evolved. The odor is considered by most as 
pathognomonic. 


Anthrax may be local or general. The local 
form of anthrax being designated usually as 
malignant pustuies. Generalized anthrax is 
characterized by a sudden onset and usually a 
fatal termination. Upon autopsy in typical 
cases of generalized anthrax the blood is found 
to be black, tarry has a varnish-like appearance 
and does not coagulate. Practically all lymph 
glands are tumefied, edematous and more or 
less hemorrhagic. Petechial hemorrhages in 
which the blood is black in color will be found 
in practically any and all tissues. Localized 
anthrax is manifested by an edematous swell- 
ing, which, when incised permits of the escape 
of a serous or a sero-sanguineous fluid. The 
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EDITORIAL 


localized anthrax lesion is the result of ac- 
cumulation of a serous exudate in the areolar 
tissue. The lesions in localized anthrax are 
prone to occur in any portion of the body, but 
are usually confined to the subcutaneous tissue. 

Malignant edema is characterized by local 
edematous swelling with more or less sys- 
temic disturbance and like anthrax may occur 
in any warm blooded animal. Malignant ede- 
ma is not readily transmissible, therefore this 
disease usually affects one individual in a herd 
whereas blackleg or anthrax usually occurs as 
a herd infection, several animals becoming af- 
fected within a short time. The local swelling 
of malignant edema can usually be distin- 
guished from the swelling of either blackleg 
or anthrax by the fact that there is usually, in 
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the former, deep seated gas that can .be felt 
escaping when pressure is applied to the tume- 
faction. The local blackleg lesions give the 
impression of paper when palpated because of 
the superficial accumulated gas. An incision 
into the blackleg tumefaction results in the 
escape of a bloody, more or less frothy fluid 
that will probably emit a rancid odor. An in- 
cision into the anthrax tumefaction permits 
of the escape of a serous or a sero-sanguineous 
fluid and an incision into the malignant oede- 
matous tumefaction permits of the escape of a 
serous fluid that has a very offensive odor. 

By carefuly considering the history and the 
lesions found on autopsy it should not be 
difficult to distinguish blackleg, anthrax or 
malignant edema. 





Abortion 


in swine is of considerable im- 


Abortion 
portance, and it would seem that the broad- 


casting of the principals involved in this dis- 
ease to the laity would be of very great value. 
The following is a general statement of abortion 
disease in swine from Circular No. 271 of the 
University of Illinois: 

“Abortion in swine has occurred in Illinois 
for many years, but the infectious type caused 
by Bacterium abortus (Bang) was not definite- 
ly recognized until 1920. In certain infected 
herds, it has been found that as high as 30 to 
40 per cent of the bred sows aborted in initial 
outbreaks of the disease. The results of a 
survey on one hundred farms in Sangamon 
county conducted by the Farm Bureau (1920) 
showed that an average of 4 per cent of all 
bred sows aborted at different stages of the 
gestation period. The exact extent of the in- 
fectious type of abortion, however, can not be 
accurately estimated from data at hand, but 
that it exists in various localities is suggested 
by positive findings in certain aborting herds 
and also by the results of the serum aggluti- 
nation test when applied to miscellaneous 
samples of swine blood taken from animals 
originating on Illinois farms and _ slaughtered 
at Swift and Company’s packing establishment, 
Chicago, during 1920. Of 1,011 blood samples 


& = 
in Swine 
taken from sows, 5.6 per cent were positive; 


of 975 samples of blood from barrows, 3.38 


per cent proved positive. Since infected sows 


may farrow healthy litters and give no visible 
indication of being abortion carriers, the preva- 
lence of infectious abortion can not be accu- 
rately determined by calculating the number 


of sows that abort. This erroneous method of 


determining the presence or absence of the dis- 
ease in pure-bred animals has probably played 
an important part in introducing abortion in- 


fection into healthy herds.” 


FIND B. ABORTUS WIDE-SPREAD 
ORGANISM 


Weeter of the department of hygiene and 
bacteriology of the University of Chicago, has 
conducted some interesting investigations rela- 
tive to the prevalence of infestation with Brucella 
abortus in swine. Organism culturally and serol- 
ogically identical with the Brucella abortus were 
isolated from three of 389 non-gravid uteri ex- 
amined. This organism was also isolated from 
one macerated foetus. The above examinations 
were swine slaughtered in one of the Chicago 
packing houses; 14.7% of 435 sows gave a posi- 
tive agglutination reaction in a dilution of 1-50 
and 9% gave a positive reaction in a dilution of 
1-100. This would seem to indicate a much more 
widespread infection with this organism in swine 
than is ordinarily suspected. 
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THE PRACTITIONER TOO HAS A 
BURDEN 

While wailing for someone to come to the 
rescue of veterinary practice, it might be well 
to remember that a great deal depends upon 
the practitioner himself for if he renders a 
good service the practice of veterinary science 
is in little danger of losing its status as an in- 
dependent profession. That is to say, if the 
veterinarian in practice can make a creditable 
showing in the diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention of the common disease of animals, can 
extract a horse’s tooth; castrate a ridgling; 
caponize a cockerel; spay bitches, heifers and 
mares; make a sterile cow fertile; pump out a 
sour stomach; cure a hernia, pool-evil or fistu- 
la; trim a dog’s ears; “cesarean” a sow; etc.; 
and can go about these jobs with an air of con- 
fidence and superiority, there need be no fear 
for the future of veterinary science. 

On the other hand, if veterinary science is 
not carried out into the field and put to these 
good uses, the situation is less hopeful for the 
highest scientific attainments are worthless 
without the ability to apply them where 
needed. A burden is therefore on you—the 
practitioner—to qualify in the art as well as in 
the science of veterinary medicine. 


TRUE GUARDIANS OF ANIMAL 
PLAGUES 


Two train loads of feeder cattle destined to 
the corn belt farms from Colorado ranches 
were quarantined at the Kansas City stock 
yards recently by bureau veterinarians. The 
shipment was another direct ranch-to-feeder 
transaction that might have created havoc at 
their destinations except for the eternal vigi- 
lance of the federal veterinary service, and once 
more strikingly illustrates the pandemonium 
that would reign in live stock circles if preven- 
tive measures and preventive agencies were re- 
laxed or removed through unwise movements 
which transfer responsibilities for the control 
of disease in the hands of the untrained layman. 
Scabies in cattle is being controlled. Its total 
eradication is in sight. But, as long as dealers 
may bring animals infected with scabies and 
other scourges into disease-free areas and 
spread them to the four winds, the needs of 
scientifically trained veterinarians and a well- 
organized service multiplies, and leads one to 
wonder what would actually become of our 
good old United States when the practice of 
veterinary science has passed out of the con- 
trol of the trained guardians of animal plagues. 
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IT PAYS! 


We want to eradicate tuberculosis from animals, 
and we want to do it badly. We want to clean 
up. our herds for the same reason that we cleaned 
up foot-and-mouth disease, pleuropneumonia, 
glanders, sheep scab, and black leg; and for the 
same reason that we are keeping rinderpest and 
other foreign scourges from our shores; for the 
same reason we are advocating the extermination 
of abortion diseaes ana of hog cholera; because 
it’s the only sensible thing to do; it pays. 


Bovine Tuberculosis Different 


In the case of bovine tuberculosis, a disease 
more difficult to understand on account of its 
chronicity, the owners of live stock have been 
slower to comprehend its economic significance. 
Gradually, however, it is dawning upon every 
one that tuberculosis, like all wide-spread diseases 
of live stock, is a bad companion, and just that 
gradually attention is being turned towards its 
repression. The only setbacks in the eradica- 
tion work thus far have come at times and in 
places where the stockman was put on the de- 
fensive by the unwise tactics of the over zealous, 
By scaring mothers from giving cow’s milk to 
their babies, by trying to make the people believe 
that cow’s milk is something to fear, by stating 
point-blank that if they drink milk they will get 
tuberculosis, we have actually stopped progress 
in many instances. The only real and apparent 
progress made in tuberculosis eradication has 
come out of a demand for eradication by the 
stockman himself and not out of campaigns of 
frightfulness. Campaigns of frightfulness, on the 
contrary, have caused many a setback and they 
will do so again and probably on a scale so big 
that it will stagger us. 


Eradication the Objective 


The readers of VETERINARY MeEpDICINE who take 
exception to our views are reminded that our 
objective, like others, is the same—the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis. We differ only in 
the plan of operation. The one presupposes a 
harmonions eradication; the other compulsion. 
Harmonious eradication is making progress, while 
compulsion has already proved a failure, not only 
in this country but everywhere in the civilized 
world. Past experiences, many of them bitter 
ones, should be the warning. It should be a warn- 
ing that we might not only fail to accomplish 
our purpose, but also that we are exposing our- 
selves to criticism, opposition and hatred from 
the only interests upon which we can depend for 
existence as a publicly supported profession. 
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THE BENEFICIARY SKEPTICAL 


It is thought today that a certain amount of 
tuberculosis of children is of bovine origin; it is 
known that horses breed flies, that flies carry 
disease,,and that horses drop organic material on 
the streets that is somewhat of a nuisance; it is 
known that the mad-dog gives rabies to a certain 
small percentage of the persons it bites; it is 
known that occasionally a man will contract glan- 
ders from a horse; it is known that wool-sorters 
contract anthrax from sheep; it is thought that 
cat and dog pets sometimes infect children with 
various diseases as passive cassiers; it is known 
that man may contract a transient mange from 
mangy animals; and finally it is known that these 
dangers now, in their full aggregate, are not, 
nor ever have been, a great menace to mankind 
under ordinary conditions. 


But, when the veterinary profession advertises 
these facts it is unfortunately not credited with 
having philanthropic motive; it is charged with 
seeking self-aggrandizement at the expense oi 
animal owners. This is especially true in the case 
of the bovine species, on account of the vastness 
of the milk industry and the nutritional value of 
milk for humans. 


STOCKMAN OUR COURT OF APPEAL 


When we seek appropriation for our schools, 
when we want laws enacted to make our vocation 
attractive to young men whom we want to enter 
these schools, when we struggle for laws and reg- 
ulations to prevent intrusion upon our field of 
endeavor, the livestock interests are the court of 
final appeal. It is the only court in which we can 
expect to obtain a just decision. The people 
themselves do not know we exist, and care less. 
We may never be able to make the masses under- 
stand the role we play. To the people we are 
obscure; to the stockman, we are a living, going 
entity—an entity they need and one they will pro- 
mote if we devote ourselves to them. The people 
for the next two generations are not likely to 
make very many positions for four-year college 
graduates at a living wage to look after that 
part of their health that is in danger from eating 
animal products. They do not even pay the 
chief of the bureau of animal industry a living 
wage; all of his lieutenants are underpaid men; 
and the few veterinarians who are employed by 
municipalities at purely health work receive only 
nominal compensation. Furthermore, if the work 
of these men did not actually help the livestock 
industry by making its products more salable, it 
is not likely that the people themselves would be 
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interested enough to keep them in office. In 
short, it would be suicidal for the veterinary pro- 
fession today to trust its welfare to the masses 
on the grounds that it protects health. On the 
other hand, positions of this character are not 
in jeopardy if we line up with the stockman, but 
will increase in number and importance. 


ARE WE MAKING ZOOPHOBES OR 
ZOOPHILES OF THE PEOPLE 


If we are not too selfish to look into the 
future and to show some anxiety for future gen- 
erations for the welfare of our: country a few 
years hence and for the permanency of advanced 
veterinary science, it might be well to ask our- 
selves how many animal haters we are contin- 
ually’ making by the unwisdom of discrediting 
animals before the people. Henry Ford, writing 
for one of the largest magazines in the country, 
is telling the people that animals are not really 
necessary, and, Ford-like, he is advancing some 
mighty convincing arguments. Purely mechan- 
ical farming and synthetic foods to replace ani- 
mal products are in prospect according to this 
acnowledged wizard of finance and machinery 
production. Then we- have the vegetarian, the 
dog and cat hater, the producers of animal-food 
substitutes, the motor interests, and the indiffer- 
ent to think about when we play fast and loose 
with the question of popularity of animals. Only 
a few of the total population are financially in- 
terested in animals, and only a few own animals 
for the love of them. The great masses either 
hate animals, are afraid of them, or else are not 
especially interested as to whether there are any 
domestic animals or not. Therefore, we ought 
not to be demoting animal ownership and util- 
ization, but promoting it to the highest. possible 
degree in every respect and in regards to every 
domestic species. The zoophile is our hope, the 
zoophobe our undoing. 


THE MIL 


A mil is a unit of lineal measurement used by 
manufacturers to measure the diameter of wire 
It is 1/1000 of an inch, and therefore does not 
fit into the metric measure Fortunately the 
word “mil” as a substitute for “cubic centi- 
meter” is a passing fad. It should never have 


been allowed in the medical vocabulary. The 
foreign reader must often have been amused on 
discovering in some of our pharmaropoeas, 
catalogues, and journals that we sell or pre- 
scribe inch units of volume. 
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ONCE ADDICTED, NEVER CURED 


A young, outstanding practitioner in one of 
the good breeding districts of Illinois, and a 
man whose judgment is not questioned by his 
colleagues, said in a recent interview that he 
feared farmers would never again pay anyone 
for testing their cattle for tuberculosis. “It 
has been done at public expense and will not 
likely ever be thought of except as a free 
service,” he declared. If this proves to be 
true state medicine is not a benefit to the 
people, but a menace that may leave them 
without any service at all. That is stockmen 
will become addicted to the incurable habit 
of looking to the taxpayer to keep their cattle 
herds clean. 


STANDING STILL 


Standing still is a bad habit. It means ex- 
tinction. All the big monsters which inhabited 
the earth ages ago did not meet the changes 
going on about them and are gone. Nation 
after nation stood still and perished. 

The same influences are working against the 
veterinarian. Too many of us are standing 
still. Too many of us are not meeting the 
changing conditions. 

Failing to read the journals, all of them, is 
standing still, and means less progress for you 
and extinction for the profession. 


AND STILL WE GRUMBLE 


Pessimists we believe may become optimists 
by reading the following quotations from Dr. 
R. A: Millikan’s address delivered: at the com- 
mencement of Stanford University, June 18, 
1923: 

“Since 1891 has come the internal combustion 
engine which now gives the humblest laborer 
a car (California has one car for every four 
and a half inhabitants), the “movie” giving 
him inexpensive, though at yet perhaps not 
always wholesome, recreation, the amplifier and 
the wireless, furnishing the world with a huge 
nervous system which transmits intelligence 
practically instantaneously throughout its whole 
giant frame, the airplane, in which man out- 
soars the eagle and outspeeds the swift, the 
X-ray -with which -he discovers the hidden 
sources of disease in his body, and antitoxins 
and antiseptics with which he has already ban- 
ished forever certain of mankind’s most awful 
plagues.” 
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ONCHOCERCA IN HORSES IN 
ENGLAND 


The interesting article by Dr. Maurice C. Hall, 
in VETERINARY MeEpICcINE for September, 1923, 
upon “The Relation of Parasites to Poll Evil 
and Fistulous Withers” should cause others to 
put on record their experience concerning the 
relation of Onchocerca to these lesions. Although 
W. R. Davis, in the article quoted by Dr. Hall, 
doubts that traumatisms may cause these condi- 
tions, many will disagree with him. It seems to 
be well recognized that fistulous withers are ex- 
tremely common during cavalry campaigns; and 
very often the condition commences after mares 
have been served by a stallion, known to be ex- 
ceptionally hard on them with his mouth. I have 
repeatedly looked for O. cervicalis in the ligamen- 
tum nuchae of destroyed fistulous wither cases 
in this country and in France without being able 
to find it yet I think the following extract from 
page 515 of The Veterinarian for 1861 shows 
that it does occur here: 

“Existence of Filariae in a Sinuous Ulcer of 
the Withers of a Mare” 

“We have been favoured by Mr. Bovett, M. R. 
C. V. S., Bridgewater, with some filariae, which 
were found by him in a fistulous sinus, situated 
on the withers of a. mare. He says that be- 
sides the worms sent there were many more, 
which, at first sight, he took to be disintegrated 
fibres of ligament, and wiped them away with 
the discharge coming from the wound. His at- 
tention was arrested by observing motion in 
the supposed fibres, which led te a more careful 
examination and detection of the parasites.” 


I have likewise searched for O. reticulata in the 
structures below the knees of the fore Kimbs of 
horses presenting nodules and thickenings, with- 
out being able to find it. In addition to this, 
a useful reward has been offered to an observant 
working-foreman -horse slaughterer, for its de- 
tection. Over two hundred limbs have been ex- 
amined by him with negative results. In order 
that he might know what to look for, Pader’s 
figures wer€ shown to him, together with various 
sized nodules of O. gibsoni. Despite these re- 
marks, -it would appear that the following extract 
of an article by Hugh Ferguson of London, on 
page 520 of “The Veterinarian,” Volume XI, for 
1838, really refers to O. recticulata in this country: 

On Idiopathic Disease of the Tendons 


“Those parts of the tendons which have a 
demi-cartilaginous character, and are enclosed in 
synovial thecae, are subject to a degeneration of 
structure accompanied by a loss of substance, 
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of which, I believe, no veterinary author has tak- 
en any notice.” 

“The lesion to which I allude results from an 
absorption of the cellular tissue uniting the fibres 
of the tendon together, and also of some of the 
fibrous structure itself. It is more frequently 
met with in the horse than in any other of our 
domestic animals, and in the old and debilitated 
subject oftener than in the young and robust one. 
I have, however, more than once, seen it in 
horses under five years of age.” 

“On examining those portions of the tendon of 
the epicondilo-phalangeus (flexor pedis perforans 
of Percivall) that are situated in the thece, pos- 
terior to the carpal and metacarpo-phalangean 
articulations, I have at different times found a 
cavity varying much in size, and occupying the 
body of the tendon. It generally communicated 
by a long slit or aperture with the interior of the 
theca, and contained a quantity of tendinous 
shreds of various lengths, which from their shape 
and manner of being coiled together, might eas- 
ily be mistaken for a number of long thin yellow 
worms. Indeed, on showing them to a very cele- 
brated French veterinarian and anatomist, he im- 
mediately and unhesitatingly pronounced them to 
be parasites. I have observed, on making trans- 
verse sections of tendons thus affected, that the 
cavity generally extends some little way both 
above and below its opening into the theca. There 
was no increase of vascularity excepting where 
the theca was also diseased.” 

Liverpool, England. 
A. W. Noel Pillers, F. R. C. V. S. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
TONSILS 


The following is the summary of a compara- 
tive study of the crypt content of tonsils of 
man, pig and cow, by Davis of Chicago, and 
reported in the A. M. A. Jr., Vol. 81, No. 14: 

“In man the granules found in the crypts 
are for the most part composed of radiate, non- 
branching, mycelial structures, fusiform bacilli, 
spirochetes and cocci. Characteristic brushlike 
terminals appear in the margin. True actino- 
myces does not occur. Food particles and lime 
may be found in these granules. They are an 
important habitat for spirochetes, fusiform 
bacilli and streptococci. 

“In the hog, granules are very common, es- 
pecially attached and adjacent to straws, and 
plant fibers are found frequently in the tonsil 
crypts. These are true Actinomyces, being 
composed of radiate, grampositive, branching 
filaments with definite clubs. Here is an im- 
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portant normal habitat for this fungus. Spiro- 
chetes and fusiform bacilli may be found, but 
not constantly. Granules of the human type 
are not found in the hog. 


“In the cow’s tonsil, neither the human nor 
the hog type of granule is found. Here occur 
chiefly soft, fatty, yellow masses and occasion- 
ally plant fibers. Spirochetes are not found.” 


CLASMATOCYTES AND IMMUNITY 


Clasmatocytes are cells occurring primarily 
in connective tissue. These cells can be differ- 
entiated from fibroblasts by certain tinctorial 
reactions. These cells have been found in in- 
flammatory exudates and are apparently a very 
important factor in the resistance at least local- 
ly of tissue against certain types of infection. 
When occurring in connective tissue, clasma- 
tocytes have.certain protoplazmic projections 
or pseudopods but these projections are not ’ 
observed on the clasmatocytes when found on 
inflammatory exudate. 


The precise origin Of clasmatgcytes has not 
been determined. It is possible that they may 
be derived from adult endothelium or they 
may have their origin from the circulating 
blood. These cells have a very great. capacity 
for engulfing pigments, foreign Bodiés and par- 
ticularly bacteria. It is now thought by many 
investigators that these cells are responsible 
for the resistance evidenced in patients affected 
with chronic tuberculosis and other infective 
diseases. 


According to Gay and Morrison, clasmato- 
cytes are in a large part if not entirely, respon- 
sible for the natural immunity of rabbits to 
streptococcic infection. These same cells are 
also found in both the active and passive forms 
of acquired streptococcic immunity. An exu- 
date containing four million or more clasma- 
tocytes per cc. insure against fatal infection, 
at least, by streptococci. j 





The American Society for Control of Cancer 
has announced a series of local educational 
campaigns against cancer. The chief object of 
these campaigns is by means of authoritative 
information to acquaint the public of the early 
symptoms of cancer and the necessity for com- 
petent and prompt treatment of the disease. 

This movement will, no doubt, be welcome 
by the medical profession although the laity 
are being educated to the principal symptoms 
of cancer and the results when not properly 
treated. 
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THE NEW STATE VETERINARIAN OF 
WISCONSIN 

Whenever a state as important as Wisconsin 
in livestock and veterinary circles makes. changes 
of state veterinarians everyone courts an acquain- 
tance with the new incumbent. 

It is therefore a pleasure to introduce to our 
readers Dr. V. S. Larson which succeeded Dr. 
O. A. Eliason last September, and now is busily 
engaged in administering the important commis- 
sion assigned to him by the governor. 

Dr. Larson is a native of Wisconsin, having 














Dr. V. S. Larson (Chicago 710) 
been born in Waushara county in 1882 where he 
grew up and received his preliminary education. 

He graduated from the Chicago Veterinary 
College with the class of 1910, and entered prac- 
tice at his home town—Berlin—served as assistant 
state veterinarian and president of the state board 
of examiners for a period of nine years. His 
appointment as state veterinarian was made in 
August, and he took over the office September 
1, 1923. 

Larson is remembered at college as a hard 
worker, and a man of pleasing personality and 
of sound judgment. His career as a practitioner, 
colleague, and official presage the usefulness he 
will be to his state as an executive of this im- 
portant office. 


EDITORIAL 





AMEN! 


The practitioner of twenty years ago was 
essentially a surgeon and the practitioner of 
today is primarily an immunologist. Equine 
practice constituted the major portion of the 
routine business of the practitioner two decades 
ago whereas the control of infective diseases in 
meat producing and dairy animals is the prin- 
cipal study of the present day veterinarian. 
It is evident that surgery and to some extent 
equine practice are being neglected and the 
failure of giving a complete and efficient genera! 
service tends to discredit our profession. It is 
the duty of the veterinarians to safeguard the 
interests of the live stock owner regardless of 
the species, type, breed and number of ani- 
mals in question—K. C. V. C. Quarterly. 


SERUM-ALONE TREATMENT 


In a recent issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, E. 
W. Potter reported an experiment of serum 
alone in the treatment of hog cholera. In the 
reported experiment, it has been quite definitely 
demonstrated that serum alone immunity in 
swine is of about 5 weeks’ duration. One por- 
tion of Potter’s experiment consisted of ap- 
plying virus at different intervals to swine that 
had received the serum treatment. This test, 
we presume, was conducted under normal con- 
ditions and probably conditions that were better 
than the ordinary surroundings on a farm. Ac- 
cording to this experiment, the results were 
practically the same in those pigs that were 
given serum and virus at the same time, or 
those pigs that obtained the virus at intervals 
of 1, 2, 3, or 4 weeks after the serum had been 
administered. It is our judgment that other 
factors should be taken into consideration and 
we believe that it is a dangerous procedure to 
administer virus to hogs that are not positively 
maintained under normal conditions and are 
known to be healthy, excepting that it be 
administered at the same time the anti-hog 
cholera serum is injected. 


A few years ago, there were extensive losses 
of stock hogs, particularly in Nebraska. These 
hogs were given the serum alone, the virus be- 
ing sent to the veterinarian and it was admin- 
istered from three to ten days after the serum 
had been given, the results were disastrous. 
There is no particular reason why this method 
of immunization should be carried out as it 
would entail second handling of the swine 
and -apparently without any great advantage 
and probably to a great disadvantage —A.T.K. 
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When there is no news in VETERINARY MeEpI- 


CINE it is because nothing has happened. 





Paying for professional services from pub- 
lic funds is socialism. If you do not like so- 
cialism you just can’t like state medicine. 


“We should look forward to the day when 
the use of all living vaccins and viruses will 
be restricted to the hands capable of adminis- 
tering them scientifically.,—W. H. Welch, III. 
University Veterinary Conference. 

Four per cent of all the hogs in the United 
States died from cholera during last year. This 
would seem to mean that in the corn belt states 
where this disease is most prevalent the death 
rate from cholera is a matter of much concern 
to the Middle West. 


There are two things at least which seem to 
be increasing during these days of general de- 
cline from the peak of the war status. The 
one is farmer vaccination and the other is hog 
cholera. So, draw your own inference. 





HOW FARMER VACCINATION 
SUCCEEDS 

The county agent of the Fulton county, IIli- 
nois farm bureau boasts of having distributed 
150,000 cubic centimeters of antihog-cholera ser- 
um in a week, and thereby secured five new 
members, so the local press tells us. This famous 
county seems to use more serum (and needs 
more) than other geographical districts of that 
size in the corn belt. The trend in Fulton county 
is more serum and more cholera. It was here 
that farmer vaccination took its first impetus 
and it is here that hog cholera is always raging. 
The Galesburg (Ill.) Mail tells us that cholera 
is prevalent in Fulton county, and in the same 
mail we learn from the Canton (Ill.) Ledger that 
cholera is raging in this part of the country. 
(Canton is the county seat of Fulton county.) 
Luckey was right when he said “The distribution 
of virus among the uninstructed will hurt the 
farmer and in the end will help the veterinarian.” 
So, let ’em have it. 





ZOOTECH(NIX) 
Last year the death rate from hog cholera was 
highest in those states which pass the disease 
around to the farmers in virus bottles. 





In a recent visit to an Iowa farm a bottle of 
hog-cholera virus was found sitting on a gate 
post, half-full and uncorked, where it had been 
left after a job of farmer vaccination. 





Unless habits are changed and some measures 
of eradication are instituted, hog vaccination may 
prove to have been a costly discovery. That is 
to say, if the notions of the farm bureau prevail 
and hog-cholera virus is sent about and distributed 
to the “four winds” unrestricted to be used and 
handled by the uninstructed, losses from cholera 
are more likely to multiply than to diminish. 





LUCKYETTES BY LUCKEY 
“The dissemination of hog cholera by virus 
in the hands of the incompetent will prevent 
its eradication.” 





“The total income of all the veterinary prac- 
titioners of the corn belt is all the swine in- 
dustry could ever save by farmer vaccination.” 





“Tell them to use virus. Virus in the hands 
of uninstructed persons will make more hog 
cholera and in the end will hurt the farmer and 
help the veterinarian."—From the Dixie meet- 
ing. 

SANGLIERS NOT IMMUNE TO 
HOG-CHOLERA 

Officers and soldiers who enjoyed many a 
good day’s sport hunting wild hogs around 
the army zone of France during the war will 
be interested in knowing that this porcine beast 
is susceptible to hog-cholera, and that many of 
them die from this disease. In a recent investi- 
gation on an outbreak of illness among these 
wild animals, Bornemann (Deut. Tierarz. Woch. 
March 31, 1923) proved the affection to be hog- 
cholera. 

Here is a chance for the county agent to dis- 
tinguish himself as a hero. 
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| Purely Practical | 





A 1% of mercurial ointment mixed with a 
mineral oil is the best treatment for lice in 
chickens.—Kaupp. 





I always give arecolin hydromid for worms 
in dogs, on a full stomach. I do not diet them 
at all, having found that a great deal of blood 
and mucus is expelled with the worms when 
the dogs are previously fasted—H. G. Groff. 





Fright disease according to Flynn is an in- 
nocent. digestive trouble, curable by a change 
of diet, a laxative, and isolation in a quiet place. 
He has caused the trouble repeatedly by feed- 
ing a certain kind of dog biscuit. 


BLACK TONGUE 
“Black Tongue of dogs has the ear-mark of 
a protozoan disease, probably requiring an in- 
termediate host for its transmission.”—Eich- 
horn. 





“Stuttgart’s disease is seen more frequently 
without the mouth lesions than with them.”— 
Lacroix. 





“I have always called black tongue ulcer- 
ative stomatitis..—Hamlet Moore. 


NAPTHALENE FOR JOHNE’S DISEASE 

The following treatment for Johne’s disease 
is described in the April issue of the Veterinary 
Journal by Armstrong. 


SEIU 5. ia sls ¢ 55k Keke RE pb Ss sla 1 dr. 
PNRM Sac ass oS oes 528s eens YZ 0z., 
SIDED aS ok tas gtakeveeweces 1% oz. 


Mix and give as a drench with milk every 
day for 14 days, discontinue for.a week and 
repeat for a second 14-day treatment. The 
medication includes the administration of bit- 
ter tonics (nux vomica, gentian, quassia) con- 
tinued for a long while after the two napthalene 
treatments. 

Armstrong reports two bad cases success- 
fully treated in this manner. 





“Tryparsamid” is the name of a new agent 
which is said to have a remarkable influence 
in curing the nervous lesions of syphilis. 





Lobelin sulphate given hypodermically, ac- 
cording to observations of Shigley and Claus- 
sen, is strikingly effective in relieving choke in 
horses. 





Dr. R. E. Rubbehausen of the veterinary di- 
vision of the University of Minnesota recom- 
mends three ounces of powdered ipecac twice a 
week in mash for every hundred turkeys as a 
good preventive treatment for black head. Ten 
drops of the fluid extract is given once daily 
to the sick birds. 





Medicated tape or adhesive bandage can 
readily and painlessly be removed from the 
patient by moistening the bandage with a little 
pure ethyl acetate held in absorbent cotton, by 
sopping lightly over the entire surface of band- 
age or tape. It kills the adhesive surface. This 
will reniove spots of the adhesive material 
where left on skin from tape. Ethyl acetate 
has penetrating odor but evaporates fast.— 
(A. M. A. 81, No. 1-27). 


Sodium cacodylate in large doses is the pop- 
ular treatment for swamp fever among Mis- 
sissippi veterinarians. Gates recommends 200 
grains every day for three consecutive days 
each week for three weeks, and has observed 
that badly enfeebled horses frequently are re- 
vived enough to go back to work under this 
simple treatment. 


LIGATION. VERSUS EXTIRPATION OF 
THE TESTICLE 

A “swine specialist” in western Illinois claims 
that pigs grow on an average of 35 pounds larger 
if castrated by ligation of the spermatic cord 
than if the testicle is ablated in the usual way, 
and is exhibiting pigs at the fairs to prove his 
contention. He operates by making an incision 
under the testicle, passing a ligature around the 
cord, tying off the testicle and leaving it in the 
scrotum to atrophy. 
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Classification 


By Ashe 


During the past few years the American 
Society of Bacteriologists has given much at- 
This 
work is highly essential because there are no 
two standard works on bacteriology having 
exactly the same nomenclature throughout. In 


tention to the reclassification of bacteria. 


an effort to eliminate this confusion a commit- 
tee of the above society reclassified organisms 
of the class, schizomycetes. David H. Bergey, 
the chairman, has recently published “Bergey’s 
Manual of- Determinative Bacteriology,” the 
nomenclature of which corresponds to that 
adopted by the American Society of Bacteri- 


Condition Produced 


Abortion Disease (Bovine) 
Abortion Disease (Equine) 


Old Name 


Bacterillus Abortus 


Anthrax Bacterium Anthracis 
Blackleg Bacillus Chauvei 
Blue-Green Pus Bacillus Pyocyaneus 
Botulism Bacillus Botulinus 


Canine Distemper 

Caseous Lymphadenitis 

Enteritis & Paratyphosis (Swine) 
Fowl Cholera 

Fowl Typhoid 

Glanders 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Bovine) 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Equine) 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Ovine) 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia (Porcine) 
Johne’s Disease 

Malignant Oedema 


Bacillus of Preisz 
Bacillus Suipestifer 
Bacillus Avisepticus 


Bacillus Mallei 


Bacillus Ovisepticus 
Bacillus Suisepticus 


Necrobacillosis Bacillus Necrophorous 
Swine Erysipelas Bacillus Erysipelatis 
Tetanus Bacillus Tetanus 
Tuberculosis Bacillus Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis Avian 

White Diarrhea Avian 
Bubonic Plague (Human) 
Diphtheria (Human) 
Dysentery (Human) 


Bacillus Pullorum 
Bacterium Pestis 


Koch-Week Bacillus 
Bacillus Leprae 


Infectious Conjunctivitis (Human) 


Leprosy (Human) 


Micrococcus 


Malta Fever (Human) Bacterium 


Paratyphoid A (Human) 
Paratyphoid B (Human) 


Typhoid (Human) Bacillus Typhosus 


Tularemia (Deer Fly Disease) (Human) Bacterium Tularense 


Bacillus Abortus Equinus 


Bacillus Bronchisepticus 


Bacillus Sanguinarium 


Bacillus Bovisepticus 
Bacillus Equisepticus 


Bacillus Paratuberculosis 
Bacillus Maligni Oedematis 


Bacillus Tuberculosis Avian 


Bacterium Diphtheriae 
Bacterium Dysenteriae 
Enteritis (Food Poisoning) (Human) Bacterium Enteritidis Gartner 


Meletensis 


Bacillus Paratyphosus A 
Bacillus Paratyphosus B 


of Bacteria 


Lockhart 


ologists in 1919. It is the first authentic work 
describing practically all known schizomy- 
cetes, which uses this nomenclature. While 
there will probably be small changes in names 
of organisms during the next few years, it 
seems that the classification adopted will be 
relatively permanent. 


Many names have been changed, while a 
few organisms retain their old names. The 
streptococci remain unchanged. B. coli com- 
munis becomes Escherichia coli, and B. coli 
communior becomes Escherichia communior. 

Following is a list of some of the changes 
most important to veterinarians: 


New Name 


Alcaligines Abortus 
Salmonella Abortivo Equina 
Bacillus Anthracis 
Clostridium Chauvei 
Pseudomonas Aeruginosa 
Clostridium Botulinus 
Alcaligines Bronchisepticus 
Corynebacterium Ovis 
Salmonella Suipestifer 
Pasteurella Avicida 
Eberthella Sanguinaria 
Pfeifferella Mallei 
Pasteurella Boviseptica 
Pasteurella Equiseptica 
Pasteurelia Oviseptica 
Pasteurella Suiseptica 
Mycobacterium Paratuberculosis 
Clostridium Oedematis Maligni 
Actinomyces Necrophorus 
Suis Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathia 
Clostridium Tetani 
Mycobacterium Tuberculosis 
Mycobacterium Avium 
Salmonella Pullora 
Pasteurella Pestis 
Corynebacterium Diphtheriae 
Eberthella Dysenteriae 
Salmonella Enteritidis 
Hemophilus Conjunctivitidis 
Mycobacterium Leprae 


Alcaligines Meletensis 


Salmonella Paratyphi 
Salmonella Schotmulleki 
Eberthella Typhi 
Pasteurella Tularense 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Interesting Clinical Studies of the 
Domestic Fowl 


By B. F. Kaupp, Raleigh, North Carolina Poultry Investigator and Pathologist, North Carolina 
Experiment Station 


A NOTE ON THE RATE OF GROWTH OF THE TOENAILS 
OF THE DOMESTIC FOWLS. 


While making determinations as to the fate 

of grit in the gizzard of the domestic fowls 
' two of the hens were kept in wire cages eigh- 
teen inches square with one inch mesh chicken 
netting bottoms. These hens were thus pre- 


length of toenails are 3.5 centimeters. The 
measurements of twelve toes of hens of the 
same breed and in the same yards from which 
these hens were taken a year before, showed 
facts here gathered are of value for it will show 

















Fig. 1. Length of toenails on two Barred Plymouth Rock hens in 365 days. 


Hens were in 


coops eighteen inches square with one inch chicken netting bottoms. 


vented from scratching for a period of 365 
days. 

While we do not know, whether or not, this 
represents a normal rate of growth, owing to 
a lack of experimental data to tell us if con- 
stant scratching will stimulate growth, yet the 
the picture shows, that the growths are ap- 
proximately equal on all of the toes. The 


the rate of growth of the toe nails of two 
Barred Plymouth Rock hens confined to their 
coops for 365 days. 

In these two Barred Plymouth Rock hens, 
their toenails to average 1.6 centimeters. Tak- 
ing this as a basis these toenails must have 


grown 1.9 centimeters in 365 days. 





HORNY GROWTH FROM FOOT OF HEN 


A Barred Plymouth Rock hen was brought 
to the laboratory for study. There had de- 
veloped from the dorsal surface of the foot a 


honry growth which extended upward, the up- 
per extremity curling over forming a complete 
circle. See Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 3. A horny growth on the dorsal side 
of the foot of a Barred Plymouth Rock hen. 


EDEMA OF THE PHARYNX OF A 
GAME COCK 


History: The bird, a Game Cock, had been 
exposed to cold wet weather and was tem- 
porarily confirmed in an old building to pro- 
tect him from the storm. The bird showed 
some difficulty in eating the day previous but 
no attention was given to the indisposition. On 
the following day there was quite a fleshy mass 
protruding from the mouth and when brought 

















Fig. 4. Edema of the Pharynx of a game 
cock, 1, the tongue extending out of the mouth 
at right angles; 2, edematous pharyngeal mu- 
cous membrane portruding from the mouth. 
to the laboratory the edematous, fleshy, pro- 
truding mass measured 9 cm. long and 5 cm. 
wide. The tongue protruded to the right of 
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the mass and from the front and lateral part 
of the beak. 

The condition was one of edema of the 
pharyngeal mucous membrane. The mass had 
pulled out the larynx and a part of the upper 
portion of the trachea. When the mass was 
lanced at the lower portion a quantity of straw 
colored serum dripped from the incision. 


ENCEPHALOCELE OF A BABY CHICK 
History: A Single Comb White Leghorn 
chick just hatched was brought from the plant 
to the research laboratory. The chick was 
machine hatched. 
Macroscopic Examination: There was a 
small fleshy lump protruding from the superior 





Fig. 2. Encephalocele of a chick. 1, cere- 


brum; 2, cerebellum; 3, medulla. 

anterior part of the cranium. There were no 
eye lids and hence no visible eyes. The fore 
brain region seemed arrested in its develop- 
ment. 

The chick, after being killed, was placed in 
a four percent solution of formalin and was 
later sectioned longitudinally. 

On the sectioned surface there can plainly 
be recognized the spinal cord, medulla ob- 
longata, just above which can be seen the cere- 
bellum and anterior to these parts the cerebrum. 

Projecting through an opening in the cranial 
roof is a mass consisting of more than one-half 
of the cerebral substance. The_ protruding 
mass is 6 m.m. high and 7 m.m. in diameter. 
Mechanical injury of the outer surface has 
caused hemorrhage of the surface of the pro- 
truding mass. The nerve tissue throughout is 
of the appearance of normal brain tissue. 

There is an arrestment of the development 
of the anterior part of the cerebrum, the parts 
are contracted and the eyeball is only partially 
developed, the eyelids are not formed. 

Miscrosopic Examination: The protruding 
brain mass is covered by the normal brain 
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coverings—the dura mater, arachnoid, and the 
pia mater. Immediately under this as a result 
of mechanical injury are a few areas of hemor- 
rhage. The outer surface is infiltrated with 
large embryonic type cells, some of which are 
in a state of mitosis. These cells, for the most 
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part, are newly forming cerebral cells, neu- 
roglear cells are also recognized. 

The term Encephalocele is used to designate 
those saccular tumors of this nature which 
spring from the skull that contain brain sub- 
stance as well as meninges, but no fluid. 





AN INTRAPERICARDIAL SUPERNUMERAY LIVER 


This unusual anomaly occurred in a six-months 
old cat and is described in Revue Veterinaire, 
September, 1923, by Dr. P. Bru, an assistant pro- 
fessor in the veterinary school of Toulouse. The 
cat died of cardiac syncope caused by encroach- 


vessels entered the organ at a well-defined hilas, 
The weight of the organ was about two ounces 
which is only a little less than the normal weight 
of the liver of a cat at that age. The liver in 


the abdominal cavity as well as the misplaced one 





(Natural Size) 


The lobes are parted to give a view of the heart “which they completely encircled. 


1. Gall 


bladder; 2. Lobe lodging the gall bladder in a deep gutter one centimeter deep; 3. An interme- 
diary lobe; 4. The heart; left ventricle; 5. Pericardium lifted; 6. Large round lobe; 7. The right 
ventricle flattened; 8. The superior diverticulum of the right ventricle. 


ment of this misplaced organ. 


The accompanying illustration shows a well de- 
veloped liver, including a gall bladder with well- 
defined ramifications of the billiary ducts through 
the hepatic parenchyma. The author was unable 
to prove that the gall bladder had an outlet as the 
hepatic duct, if one existed, may have been de- 
stroyed by the incisions made before the nature 
of the anomaly was discovered. The gall blad- 
der however contained 2 cu.cm. of normal bile 


showing that the organ was functioning, and the 





were yellowish proved on microscopic examina- 
tion to be affected with fatty infiltration. 


The author explains the formation of super- 
numerary livers in the thorax as a separation of 
the two hepatic diverticula by the two halves of 
the diaphragm, the cranial one becoming impris- 
oned.in the thoracic cavity, and at the same time 
in the pericardium, if by chance the pleuro-peri- 
cardial groove has not yet. disappeared. The 
anomaly is not to be confounded with congenital 
hernias of the liver which are less exceptional 
than the supernumerary, 
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GENERAL SECTION 


Parasitism and Metabolism 


By Maurice C. Hall, Associate Editor 


HAT there is a relation between parasit- 
f eee: and the metabolic functioning in para- 
sitized animals has long been known. We 
suspect that there are relations as yet unknown 
to us. In this paper some of the recent evi- 
dence along this line is summarized in connec- 
tion with some of the older evidence in order 
that we may to some extent evaluate this rela- 
tion between parasitism and metabolism and, 
on the basis, of this evaluation, hazard a sur- 
mise as to whether developments of importance 
along this line may be expected in the future. 
Metabolism is a matter of food, with its mod- 
ifying factors of kind and amount, and of the 
handling and disposition of the food intake by 
the organism, involving alimentation, circula- 
tion, excretion, etc. This handling and dispo- 
sition depends on the functioning of the diges- 
tive canal and its adnexa (glands of various 
sorts) and of the other body parts involved in 
the work of metabolism, including in one way 
or another the endocrine glands, the nervous, 
circulatory, excretory and other systems. 
Immediate Effects of Parasitism. 
Parasites may interfere with metabolism by 
their immediate action on the digestive tract, 
the interference being in the nature of irrita- 
tion (by movement, pressure or traumatic at- 
tack by biting, sucking or perforation) or oc- 
clusion of tubes (intestine, gall duct, biliary 
canals, pancreatic duct, etc.). In addition to 
local injury parasites may cause more extensive 
and remote effects. Occlusion of the intestinal! 
lumen may cause obturative ileus or a single 
ascarid may cause enterospasm, these condi- 
tions disabling the digestive tract and causing 
widespread pain and distress and sometimes 
necessitating surgical interference to secure re- 
lief. The obstruction of the gall duct may cause 
icterus with its entailed pathological systemic 
effects. The blood-sucking habit of itself or 
in connection with other things may lead to 
anemia and this to cachexia and death. 
Effects of Parasite Toxins 
In addition to their immediate action on the 
digestive system, parasites appear to affect 
metabolism by means of toxins of various sorts, 
these toxins exerting an immediate effect on the 
digestive tract and an extended effect on the 
nervous, circulatory, excretory and endocrine 
systems. It appears probable that the marked 
nervous disturbances sometimes present in in- 





festations with tapeworms, ascarids, pinworms, 
etc., and the anemia sometimes present in infes- 
tations with Diphyllobothrium, hookworms, etc.. 
are due, at least in part, to such toxins: Eosino- 
philia is a common reaction to parasitic toxins. 
Parasites in the gonads may destroy them 
(Bogeria emasculator in tests of squirrels 
and chipmunks; hydatid of ovary), but aside 
from such cases there is a possibility that para- 
site toxins may affect the functioning of these 
and other endocrine glands. 
Commonly Observed Effects 

Of the evidences of metabolic disturbances 
long known to be frequently associated with 
parasitism we may mention diarrhea, constipa- 
tion, anorexia, emaciation and stunted develop- 
ment and growth. This subject has been dealt 
with to some extent in a previous paper on 
stunting and other effects of parasitism in 
VETERINARY MEDICINE for March, 1922. In that 
paper the stunting due to parasites is discussed 
with especial reference to the effects of asca- 
rids in pigs and hookworms in man. The 
same stunting effect as a result of stomach 
worm infestation in sheep is reported by Cur- 
tice in the Journal of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association for August, 1922; he finds 
as a result of years of careful investigation on 
the sheep farm of the United States bureau of 
animal industry that sheep protected from 
stomach worms by routine dosing with copper 
sulphate solution weigh more and produce more 
wool than sheep of the same age and bred on 
the same pasture but not thus protected from 
stomach worms. 

Without attempting a systematic handling of 
the subject, some of the interrelationships of 
parasitism and metabolism are briefly noted 
here, with the object of calling attention to the 
importance of these relations rather than with 
the idea of drawing conclusions at the present 
time. 

Effect of Diet on Parasitism 

The idea that well nourished animals are 
less susceptible to parasitism than animals 
which are poorly nourished is a very preva- 
lent idea and probably has a basis in fact. 
However, this is a proposition that calls for 
careful statement and some reservations. The 
statement is occasionally made in farm jour- 
nals that grub in the head is due to a lack of 
grub in the belly. In this statement we can 
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not concur. While weak and undernourished 
sheep might be less adroit in dodging the fly, 
Oestrus ovis, than are strong and _ vigorous 
sheep, this fly is perfectly capable of convey- 
ing its grubs to the nostrils of an active sheep 
and once infested an animal is certain to suffer 
more or less injury, although in this case, as 
in similar cases, a greater reserve of strength 
and energy will serve to carry it over a crisis 
te which a weaker animal may succumb. On 
the other hand, it does appear to be true that 
in the case of mange, weakened animals may 
have the weakened systemic condition reflect- 
ed in a lowered tone of the skin, and such 
animals do appear to be more susceptible to 
mange than healthy animals and the disease 
does appear to spread more rapidly and more 
extensively in such cases. We may conjecture 
that animals in good condition, i. e., with good 
metabolic functioning, may have a greater re- 
sistance to certain worm parasites, perhaps 
destroying a large percentage of wandering 
larvae, but this is a matter which requires in- 
vestigation with due regard to the complica- 
tions in the way of age immunity and acquired 
immunity due to previous infestations. At 
present we have little dependable evidence 
based on critical and carefully controlled in- 
vestigations. For the present we may be sure 
that an abundance of good feed will not serve 
as a cure for parasitic infestation in many 
cases, although it may aid in tiding an animal 
over a crisis of parasitic infestation and is of 
great value in this way_in the control and treat- 
ment of infestations for. which we have at 
present no dependable medicinal treatments, as 
in the case of lungworm infestation. 
Influence:of Diet :on Worm Infestations 
On the other hand, there is some evidence 
that the nature of the food may have in some 
cases a specific -effect in limiting or terminat- 
ing certain parasitic infestations. ‘Thus Rich- 
ards has recently reported that at the sugges- 
tion ofan Indian hospital -attendant he fed 
large amounts of rawsugar to- patients infested 
with the Guinea worm, Dracunculus medinen- 
sis, some.patients taking a pound or more of 
the sugar, and found that if this was continued 
for 2° days, the worm usually came. out on 
the third’*day, being wound out easily and 
without rupturing. The treatment was success- 
ful in all cases, the worms coming away in the 
course of a few days instead of several weeks. 
There is a somewhat comparable bit of evi- 
dence in the case of pinworms. As early as 


1888, Lutz advised the use of a diet which 
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would give the smallest’ possible residue for 
patients under treatment for pinworm infesta- 
tion. In 1912, Stettiner reported that he had 
treated one patient for pinworm infestation for 
years with never more than transient benefit 
until the patient developed diabetes and car- 
bohydrates were excluded from the diet. Fol- 
lowing this change in diet the pinworms disap- 
peared. Subsequently he used an antidiabetic 
diet as an adjuvant to the usual measures for 
the treatment of pinworm infestation and re- 
ports the prompt cure of 4 patients under these 
conditions. While it would be necessary to 
exclude the possibility that the carbohydrates, 
such as raw vegetables, used in these cases 
might have been a factor because the raw vege- 
tables carried the pinworm infestation as a 
result of contamination with pinworm eggs, 
the findings suggest that diet may have a defi- 
nite relationship to pinworm infestation, aside 
from its function in conveying worm infesta- 
tion, and this possibility deserves further 
investigation. 
Influence of Diet on Protozoan Infestations 
Some interesting evidence along this same 
line has recently been reported for i.itestinal 
protcezoan parasites by Hegner. Working with 
Giardia muris, Hexamitus muris and Tricho- 
monas muris of the rat, he found that a carni- 
vorous diet appeared to have an unfavorable 
effect on Giardia, the number present diminis- 
ing to a marked extent on such a diet, especial- 
ly as regards the number present in the duo- 
denum, the place in which they are usually 
most numerous. A carnivorous diet also af- 
fected Hexamitus, the indidence decreasing to 
a marked extent in the duodenum and jejunum, 
but there was a slight increase in the ileum, the 
region most infested by this form. A carnivor- 
ous diet had an even more unfavorable effect 
on Trichomonas. While the incidence did not 
fall very much, from 100 per cent in control 
‘animals to 90 per cent in animais “fed a car- 
nivorous ‘diet, the number present was much 
smallér, ah average of 1.52 per microscopic 
field as compared with an average of:84 per 
field in check animals. Hegner notes the pos- 
sible correlation of these effects on the flagel- 
late parasites with the effect of a “carnivorous 
diet on the intestinal flora, the bacteria chang- 
ing from an acidophilus type to a pttrefactive 
type. This might affect Trichomonas by de- 
priving it of a type of bacteria on which it was 
accustomed to feéd:or by surrounding it with 
indol-skatol products inimical to the flagellate. 
In rats changed from a carnivorous diet to a 
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vegetable diet, trichomonads did not distinctly 
increase in number until the bacterial flora 
changed from the putrefactive type to the 
acidophilus type. A diet containing yeast, with 
its water-soluble B vitamin, apparently wa 
favorable to Giardia, unfavorable to Hexamitus, 
and perhaps unfavorable for Trichomonas. A 
diet composed exclusively of milk appeared to 
be unfavorable to all of these flagellates. 


Influence of Existing Pathological Conditions 


There is some evidence to the effect that 
pathological conditions already existing in the 
digestive tract may be favorable to certain 
parasites. This may be true to some extent of 
pinworms, and Hildebrand has reported that 
one patient with an obstinate pinworm infesta- 
tion recovered after an operation for hemorrh- 
oids, the cure being perhaps associated with 
the greater cleanliness possible after the opera- 
tion. The pathological condition favoring in- 
festation may result from faulty metabolism 
due to dietetic errors. McCarrison, in a paper 
on faulty food in relation to gastro-intestinal 
disorder (Journal of the American Medical 
Association for January 7, 1922), states: “I 
have seen amebic dysentery arise in deficiently 
fed wild monkeys, while others that were well 
fed escaped the disease although subjected to the 
same risks of infection. In this instance, mal- 
nutrition had enabled the specific organism to 
implant itself in the tissues of the bowel.” 


In connection with a paper on poisonous 
amines as end products of proteid digestion, 
or disintegration by Acton and Chopra it is 
stated: “Entameba histolytica only pro- 
duces symptoms in some 10 per cent of the 
persons parasitised by it. Under conditions as 
yet but little understood, however, the entam- 
eba may suddenly wake into deadly activity 
... It may be changes in the substrata (intes- 
tinal contents) which determine the severity of 
many tropical diseases. The studies along this 
line indicate that in the presence of an abun- 
dance of amino-acids toxic amines may be pro- 
duced in large amounts in the concomitant 
presence of certain pathogenic organisms. May 
not some of the toxic effects attributed to worm 
parasites arise from the association of these 
worms with the amino-acids of the contents of 
the digestive tract? 

Parasitism Simulating Vitamin Deficiency 

An extremely interesting and suggestive pa- 
per in this connection has recently been pub- 
lished by de Blieck and Baudet. They report 
an outbreak of disease among chickens in 
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which the symptoms simulated polyneuritis, 
the animals becoming paralyzed and showing 
degeneration of various nerves post mortem. 
The condition was naturally attributed to a 
vitamin-deficient diet, but the facts did not 
substantiate this supposition; the diet appeared 
satisfactory and the feeding of anti-neuritic 
substances did not correct the condition. Bac- 
terial examinations threw no light on the sub- 
ject and the only thing that appeared to be 
definitely associated with the condition was a 
heavy infestation with one of the small bird 
tapeworms, Davainea proglottina, a worm at- 
taining a maximum length of about 1.5 mm. 
Good results followed the administration of a 
mixture of turpentine and olive oil, equal parts, 
in doses of 2 teaspoonfuls to birds less than a 
month old and 3 small teaspoonfuls to birds 
over a month old. This bit of evidence to the 
effect that certain parasitic infestations may 
give rise to symptoms simulating those due to 
vitamin deficiencies is a matter which deserves 
further consideration. It suggests that certain 
parasites might be found capable of taking up 
from the intestinal contents relatively large 
amounts of such essential substances as vita- 
mins to an extent which would leave the host 
animal almost wholly unsupplied, thereby giv- 
ing rise to conditions identical with those pro- 
duced by a diet deficient in these substances. 
This is but one of several interesting hypothe- 
ses which might be formulated in regard to 
this. 


In this connection we may note a quite recent 
report by T. Dewey Davis of a 5-year-old boy 
with a severe multiple neuritis later developing 
into a suggestive subacute poliomyelitis. Shortly 
after chenopodium treatment for ascarids the 
child’s condition began to improve and in 3 
months it was absolutely well. The condition of 
the child appears to have been due to ascarid 
toxins. Davis notes that Norbury has recently 
stated that hookworm disease may at times be 
confused with poliomyelitis. 

Influence of Diet on Larval Development 

In addition to the interrelationships of para- 
sites and intestinal contents, there are addi- 
tional relationships outside of the host body 
between the parasite eggs and larvae and the 
feces. The character of the feces wil! depenc 
in part on the diet with its influence on the 
consistency, reaction (acid, alkaline or neui-al), 
etc. Certain factors, such as warmth and 
moisture are essential to the development of 
worm larvae. In addition it has been noted 
that the reaction of the culture medium in- 
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fluences larval development, and the reaction 
of the feces depends in part on diet, a vege- 
table diet resulting in more acid feces than 
does a meat or mixed diet, since vegetable ma- 
terial undergoes fermentation with high acid 
production from high carbohydrate content, 
whereas animal material undergoes putrefaction 
with high ammonia production from high nitro- 
gen content. In studies on hookworm disease 
of man it has been found that hookworm larvae 
do not develop well in the acid feces resulting 
from a vegetable diet; Stell has recently car- 
ried on some interesting studies along this line. 
Doubtless various species differ in their require- 
ments along this line, as the hookworms of 
herbiveres must have the necessary adaptaions 
for development in feces,composed of vege- 
table material, just as the hookworms of carni- 
vores must have the necessary adaptations for 
development in feces composed of animal ma- 
terial. With due regard to other modifying fac- 
tors, such as soil, there is a possibility that 
some degree of control of the spread of para- 
sites might be obtained by dietary modifica- 
tions in certain suitable cases. 

Conditions Among Lower Animal Groups 

In connection with the above observation, 
it may be noted that the habit of filching food 
from a host is one that originates far down 
the phylogenetic line of descent. Thus there 
are a large number of semiparasitic commen- 
sals reported by Clark as occurring on crinoids, 
these commensals either sucking up the food 
particles from the streams flowing down the 
ambulacral grooves of the crinoids to the mouth 
or temporarily entering the digestive tube and 
feeding upon the contained matter. It is 
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conceivable that a large number of these com- 
mensals in one host association might starve 
the host to death in the presence of an 
abundant food supply. 


Conclusions 


There is now some little evidence, largely 
of a fragmentary sort, indicating that parasites 
have a marked effect on host metabolism. In 
a general way, this has been known for a long 
time, but exact information has been lacking 
as to the methods by which parasites exerted 
their influence. This is still a matter of sur- 
mise for the most part, but it is sufficiently im- 
portant to warrant research as a special topic. 
In this connection more information should be 
experimentally secured in regard to the effects 
of parasite toxins on metabolism, the effect of 
diet’ on parasitism, the possible relations of 
parasites to vitamine and to toxic amines, the 
food habits of parasites as regards actua! 
intake of various food constituents aside from 
vitamins, the modifying effect of existing 
pathological conditions, and the relations of 
parasitism to the functioning of the endocrine 
glands. 

We are beginning to realize that the asso- 
ciation of an etiological organism of disease 
and a prospective victim of the disease are not 
alone sufficient to establish the disease. There 
are other factors making for susceptibility to 
the disease and the condition of the metabolic 
functions may be an important factor in many 
cases. It appears to be a factor of some impor- 
tance in the cases of certain parasites, but its 
actual importance will have to be ascertained 
by further studies. 
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A porton of intestines of a hog autopsied by Dr. G. G. Faber, Mitchell, S. D., shows infesta- 


tion with exceptionally large worms of the species. 


foot-rule lying parallel to the specimen. 


The dimensions may be computed on the 
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History of the Modern Milk Fever Treatment 


“I would like to see published in VETERINARY 
MEDICINE a history of the present method of 
treating milk fever.”—Wisconsin. 
Reply by J. F. DeVine 

The discovery or evolution of the present 
method of treating milk fever, bears origin 
with some deductions made by J. Schmidt, vet- 
erinarian, Kolding, Denmark, about 1897. 
Evolved From Udder Injections of Potassium 

Iodid 

Those who were practicing veterinary medi- 
cine the latter part of the last century will re- 
call that about that time potassium iodid was 
being tried “at least once” in veterinary prac- 
tice for most every ailment or condition. Nat- 
urally, it was used for such mysterious ail- 
ments as azoturia and milk fever with the re- 
sult that it surprised many of us who had 
seen most milk fever cases pass away; since 
now and then a case recovered under the 
iodid treatment. Schmidt had proposed that 
the condition known as milk fever had its 
origin in an abnormal secretion of colostrum 
in the udder. He decided to test the injection 
of potassium iodid solution direct into this 
organ rather than giving it per os or subcu- 
taneously as he and others had been doing. 

Iodid Treatment Tried Out By Many 
Practitioners 

This method of administration of the iodid 
solution was naturally at once adopted by 
many other cattle practitioners. The solu- 
tion was introduced into the udder by gravi- 
tation, pouring it into a funnel attached to a 
piece of rubber tubing about three to four feet in 
length, on the other end of which was a milk- 
ing tube, to be inserted into the teat. The re- 
sults under this method of treatment were far 
more satisfactory than had been obtained by 
iodid of potassium administered through other 
channels. The percentage of recoveries were 
reported by some to run as high as fifty per- 
cent, but in many cases the udder was injured 
and in some cases its function so interferred 
with as to make the cow practically useless as 
a dairy animal. 


Sterile Water, Then Oxygen Gas Were Tried 


The step from this to air treatment seems 
more legendary than true history, but it is told 
that one day someone, probably Schmidt, de- 
cided to test the value of sterile water, be- 
lieving that the simple fluid might have the 
same action as the potassium iodid and if so, 
would be less destructive to the gland tissue. 
The results proved the logic of such deductions. 

Further meditation brought forth the thought 
that oxygen alone might be still more satisfac- 
tory and hence, the oxygen tank and inflation. 


Pressure Found To Be The Curative Influence 


Subsequent experiments and data led to 
questioning the merit of oxygen as a thera- 
peutical agent, but rather that pressure was 
after all the important factor. Today we find 
that ordinary filtered air introduced into a nor- 
mal udder with proper regard as to force and 
amount is the nearest thing to a specific that 
is known to veterinary medicine. Providing, 
of course, empirical handling has not destroyed 
the chances of recovery before the animal has 
received skilled attention. 


This is but a brief summary of the question 
asked. Those interested in details, I would 
refer them to an article in the American Veter- 
inary Review, Vol. 22, page 579, by Prof. Olof 
Schwarzkopf, Flushing, New York, who was 
one of the first (if not the first) in this country 
to use the iodid treatment. He read a splendid 
paper on the subject at a meeting of New 
York State Veterinary Medical Society, Sep- 
tember 14, 15, 1898. In the same _ volume, 
pages 392, 447, 520 and 566, there are three 
articles on parturient paresis, so-called calv- 
ing-fever, or parturient apoplexy by J. Schmidt, 
veterinarian, Kolding, Denmark, translated by 
W. L. Williams. 








Swamp fever has become very prevalent in 
Europe since the war. It may be more cam- 
mon in this country than is usually supposed. 
—Eichhorn at the Dixie meeting. 
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Current Facts Concerning Abortion 
Disease of Cattle* 


By Ashe Lockhart, Kansas City, Missouri 


BORTION disease of cattle is a specific 
A infective disease manifested by one or 
more of the following: Abortion, retained pla- 
centa membranes, metritis, sterility, mastitis, 
calf pneumonia and calf scour. 

The Bacillus Abortus Bang, now known as 
Alcaligines abortus, is the primary causative 
factor of this disease. In cases of metritis, 
mastitis, calf pneumonia and calf scour, other 
organisms produce much of the tissue change 
resulting in varied complications. Conditions 
under which animals are kept, and lack of 
certain essential elements in feed, may also be 
considered as contributing causes or predis- 
posing factors of the disease. 

Infection Spreads by Discharge and Milk 

Animals become infected most frequently by 
consuming contaminated food or water or by 
licking discharges of affected animals. Cows 
which abort discharge B. abortus for several 
weeks from the genital tract, and may eliminate 
the organism in milk for a much greater period 
of time. Many affected cows never abort, such 
animals frequently having affected udders from 
which the organism is eliminated in the milk, 
calves often become infected from consuming 
the milk. In utero infection of calves is also 
of common occurrence. There is some dispute 
as to the exact part bulls play in transmitting 
the disease, but it is certain that in some cases 
they act as mechanical carriers. 

Lesions in Reproductive Organs 

The lesions produced in animals of breeding 
age depend upon the extent, duration and 
severity of the infection. Mammitis, cervicitis, 
metritis, salpingitis, cystic ovaries, indurated 
ovaries and certain characterstic changes of the 
rump region are frequently seen. Calves in 
infected herds frequently develop pneumonia 
of a catarrhal type. 

The symptoms depend upon the lesions. 
Abortions occur most frequently after the fifth 
month of pregnancy, though they may occur 
earlier. Abortion is usually followed by reten- 
tion of the placental membranes, resulting in 
metritis, characterized by a brownish yellow, 
sticky, flaky discharge which persists for sev- 
eral weeks. 





*Read before the Eastern Towa V. M. Assn., Oct. 10. 
11, 1923, under the title of “Abortion Disease of Cattle.” 





Two Diagnostic Tests Employed 


Abortion disease is so widespread that a 
herd should be considered as suspicious when 
any of the above manifestations are present. 
Careful attention should be paid the history 
of the herd and a laboratory test is always ad- 
visable. There are two diagnostic tests em- 
ployed by laboratories, the agglutination and 
complement fixation tests, both of which are 
reasonably reliable as herd tests. If animals 
have recently been injected with living or dead 
cultures of the B. abortus, the results of the 
test may be misleading; that is, an animal 
which is free from the disease may give a 
positive reaction. In the opinion of the writer, 
neither of the above tests is sufficiently reliable 
to permit sorting diseased from healthy ani- 
mals by their use. Diagnostic laboratories fre- 
quently receive specimens consisting of pla- 
centa, discharges, etc., accompanied by a re- 
quest for bacteriologic examination to deter- 
mine the presence or absence of abortion dis- 


ease. Such specimens are usually worthless, 
due to the large amount of contamination 
present. 


Handling Blood Specimens 


In collecting specimens for either the ag- 
glutination or complement fixation test, a small 
amount of blood is drawn into a clean vial, 
which has been previously sterilized by boil- 
ing. In warm weather the specimen may be 
iced, and if the laboratory is a long distance 
away the blood may be allowed to stand until 
the serum separates from the clot, and the 
clear portion of the serum poured into a clean 
vial and sent to the laboratory. 


CONTROL MEASURES 


During the past two decades abortion disease 
has been-the cause of much concern among 
livestock sanitary officials, and a great deal of 
time, energy and money have been expended 
in its study. At present it is recognized that 
the disease exists in practically every section 
of the United States, and that stamping it out 
is virtually an impossibility. For many years 
state and other officials have considered the 
advisability of quarantining against it, but in 
so far as the writer knows, there is only one 
state which has attempted such a quarantine. 
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CATTLE SECTION 


The Georgia Departure 


Georgia requires that all cattle shipped into 
the state for breeding purposes must have 
given a negative agglutination or complement 
fixation test. Either a commercial or state 
laboratory is eligible to make the test. The 
results of this virtual. quarantine in Georgia 
will be watched with a great deal of interest. 
The regulation does not prohibit the intrastate 
movement of affected animals. 

In view of our present knowledge, control 
of abortion disease reverts to a problem of 
controlling the disease in individual herds, and 
constitutes one of the most serious and difficult 
problems before the livestock industry and 
veterinary profession. The annual monetary 
loss from this disease and its complications is 
estimated at from 50 million dollars upwards. 


The Value of Immunizing Agents 


Before attempting to outline methods of 
procedure in controlling abortion disease and 
its complications, it would be well to consider 
briefly certain characteristics of the infection 
and some of the experimental work which has 
been done with a view to ascertaining the 
value of immunizing agents. 

Abortion disease is chronic in course, ani- 
mals being affected for a relatively long period 
of time. Those animals which are not ren- 
dered sterile usually overcome the infection, 
and are naturally restored to usefulness as 
breeding animals, thereby showing that animals 
acquire either a tolerance or immunity for the 
infection. Congenitally infected calves which 
develop “abortion pneumonia” usually linger 
for several weeks, finally dying or making a 
very slow recovery. Those calves which de- 
velop scour usually die promptly, and organ- 
isms of the colon group are usually respon- 
sible for death, the young calf having been 
predisposed to this infection by general lack of 
vitality. In cases of metritis, sterility, etc., 
secondary invaders are found to play an im- 
portant part. 

For many years experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine the possibility of develop- 
ing a successful immunizing agent. Bang 
showed that experimental animals could be 
immunized by repeated injections of living cul- 
ture. Many investigators have shown that the 
agglutination titre of animals could be raised 
by the injection of either living or dead or- 
ganisms. Dr. Schroeder reported to the U. S. ° 
Livestock Sanitary Association in 1922 results 
of experiments conducted by the Bureau of 
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Animal Industry in which it was shown that 
killed cultures conferred . some _ resistance 
against artificial infection, and that living cul- 
tures produced a higher degree of immunity. 
W. L. Williams reported in 1919 the. results 
of experiments with biologic agents in con- 
trolling calf scour, in which marked curative 
effects were obtained from the use of bacterins. 

Shermer and Ehrlich reported in 1923 ex- 
periments extending over a period of three 
years, and involving 7030 animals. Pregnant 
animals were given killed or extracted cul- 
tures and non-pregnant ones were given living 
cultures. By the latter method abortions were 
reduced from 19% to 2%% while with the 
former the reduction was from 19% to 8%. 
Preliminary to conducting this experiment it 
was shown by the authors that the immuni- 
zation of non-pregnant heifers did not lead 
to sterility, and that the organism could not 
be recovered from the milk of cows vaccin- 
ated with living cultures. The size of this ex- 
periment especially commends it to our con- 
sideration. 

Hart of California reported to the A. V. M. 
A. at its recent meeting in Montreal the re- 
sults of extensive experiments with living 
abortion bacilli as an immunizing agent. The 
results of this experiment prove the protective 
value of living cultures or vaccines. In most 
of the experiments which have been conducted 
with bacterins, or killed cultures, the demands 
made upon the immunizing agent have been 
severe and the results have not been favorable. 
The advisability of using any immunizing agent 
must finally depend upon its practicability and 
the results obtained from its use in the field. 
During the past eight or nine years much data 
has accumulated as to the value of bacterins 
in the practitioner’s hands, and this information 
shows that the intelligent use of bacterins has 
been attended with success in a great majority 
of cases. 


Control Measures Illustrated by Three 
Hypothetic Herds 


The exact method of procedure in treating 
a herd affected with abortion disease is de- 
pendent upon many factors, and must neces- 
sarily be somewhat varied in almost every 
herd treated. As examples of methods which 
have provén successful in combatting this 
disease, let us select three typical herds for 
treatment: 

(1.) In the first herd abortion disease has 
made its appearance only a few months pre- 
vious to our call. During this five or six 
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months fifty per cent of the animals of breed- 
ing age have aborted, and there are at present 
no pregnant animals in the herd. The sanitary 
and general conditions are those usually met 
with on Corn Belt farms. The clinical diag- 
nosis has been confirmed by having the ag- 
glutination test run on a number of animals. 

In this case the animals which have aborted 
should be isolated from the remainder of the 
herd, and each animal should be carefully 
examined to determine the nature of any dis- 
turbance which may exist along the genital 
tract. Those animals found to have such 
abnormalities should be further segregated, and 
receive the indicated surgical and medical 
attention. 

The barns, yards, water troughs, etc., should 
be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected insofar 
as possible. If the animals have been drink- 
ing at a pond or small stream this practice 
should be stopped. When.all discharges from 
the vagina or uterus have stopped, and the 
genital organs are apparently normal follow- 
ing individual treatment of affected animals, 
every animal in the herd of, or near, breeding 
age, should receive an injection of abortion 
vaccine, or living culture. Following the in- 
jection of living cultures, at least six weeks 
should be allowed to elapse before any of the 
animals are bred. The bull should receive care- 
ful attention during the breeding season, the 
accessible genital organs being carefully 
washed before and after each service. Only a 
very mild antiseptic, such as 1% salt solution 
should be used for this purpose. In a herd 
of this, kind, it. would be reasonable to ex- 
pect that abortions will be reduced to 5% or 
less the ensuing year, and that retained pla- 
centa, metritis and other complications will 
be held to a minimum. 

(2.) In the second herd, abortion disease 
has recently made its appearance, five or six 
abortions having occurred in a period of six 
weeks. Most of the animals in the herd are 
from two to seven months advanced in preg- 
nancy. Sanitary and general conditions are 
those usually met with on farms in the Corn 
Belt. Clinical diagnosis has been confirmed 
by appropriate laboratory tests. There are as 
yet no serious complications associated with 
the disease. 

The first step is to isolate the animals which 
have aborted, and thoroughly clean the barns, 
water troughs, yards, etc. If possible, remove 


those animals which have not aborted to new 
surroundings. 


Animals which have aborted 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


should receive douches of a mild salt solution 
until all abnormal discharges cease. The en- 
tire herd should receive at least three large 
injections of killed cultures of B. abortus. It 
has been shown above that abortion is a 
chronic disease, and it is not reasonable to 
expect production of resistance in a short time. 
Experience has shown that better results are 
obtained when six injections of bacterin are 
given than when the number is limited to three. 
DeVine recommends and practices the monthly 
injection of bacterin throughout pregnancy. No 
attempt should be made to breed animals 
which have aborted until they have been back 
to normal for at least six weeks. The bull 
should receive the same care as in the first 
herd. 

In this herd we may expect a few of the 
animals which are far advanced in pregnancy 
and in which the disease is already well es- 
tablished, to abort. In case any animals abort 
after this treatment, they should be isolated 
from the remainder of the herd and all pla- 
cental membranes, etc., burned. In those ani- 
mals not more than five months advanced in 
pregnancy abortions should not exceed five 
per cent, and retained placenta, etc., will be 
reduced to a minimum. Animals in a-herd of 
this kind which abort after receiving bacterin 
are not apt to develop complications and 
usually conceive and deliver normal calves 
subsequently. 

(3.) The third herd presents more compli- 
cations. In this case we are to treat a herd 
known to have been affected for several years. 
25% of the females of breeding age are non- 
producers; a number of outright abortions oc- 
cur annually; many weak calves are dropped. 
there are several animals with impaired udders, 
and a large part of the calves which are born 
living, die of scour or pneumonia, or both. 
There are pregnant and open cows and virgin 
heifers in the herd. 

Such a herd presents a real problem for the 
veterinarian, and the first essential for success 
lies in thoroughly convincing the owner of 
the gravity of the situation. If he can not be 
put in the proper frame of mind the veteri- 
narian had best not involve himself by attempt- 
ing to do “The best he can” without the full 
co-operation of the owner. 

In this herd the first step is to segregate 
those animals which are known to _ have 
aborted and the sterile ones. These should 
receive careful examination to determine the 
nature of the genital involvement, and those 
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which are hopelessly affected should be dis- 
posed of forthwith. Those which are amen- 
able to treatment should receive the indicated 
surgical treatment. The sanitary conditions 
of the premises should receive careful con- 
sideration and the feed and feeding methods 
should be investigated. Be sure that all ani- 
mals in the herd are receiving sufficient min- 
erals and vitamins. The entire herd of or 
near breeding age, should receive at least three 
and preferably six injections of killed B. abor- 
tus, to be followed by two injections of killed 
cultures of the pyogenic organisms usually 
found in such herds. 

Those animals which have apparently nor- 
mal genital tracts should be segregated, and as 
others return to normal they should be placed 
with this part of the herd. This means vir- 
tually maintaining two herds for a year or 
more, and is of course, attended with consider- 
able inconvenience. The herd bulls should be 
carefully cleansed before and after each service. 

In case it is possible to further segregate 
the herd into pregnant and non-pregnant ani- 
mals, the non-pregnant ones may receive an 
injection of living culture of B. abortus. It 
is not deemed advisable to use this agent 
unless such a segregation is possible. 
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In a herd of this kind, we may expect its 
productivity to be restored to a reasonable 
degree in a year’s time. If treatment is con- 
tinued a second year, breeding efficiency of the 
herd should reach 90% or higher; that is, 90% 
of the cows of breeding age should produce 
strong calves. Calf pneumonia and scour will 
be largely controlled as the breeding efficiency 
of older animals is raised. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. From an economic standpoint abortion 
is the most important disease of cattle. 


2. Control of this disease is not practical 
from a regulatory standpoint, and must be 
accomplished in herd units. 


3. After hopelessly sterile animals have been 
eliminated, the remainder of affected herds can 
be restored to practically normal breeding 
efficiency. 


4. Sanitary measures, surgical procedure, or 
biologic therapy alone, do not offer a satisfac- 
tory method of controlling abortion disease 
but when a combination of all of these means 
is used intelligently, satisfactory results may 
be expected. 





A GOOD METHOD OF DEHORNING 

After reading your method of dehorning in 
the October issue I am prompted to describe a 
system I have successfully used for more than 
ten years. This method has proved 100% effective 
with me on both cattle and goats. The animal 
is apparently in as good condition as before 
the operation. 

With a pair of scissors cut all the hair from 
around the base of the horn, apply tincture of 
iodin, and allow it to dry. Remove the horn 
either with a saw or dehorning shears, then 
cut out a piece of new Canton flannel (cotton 
flannel) so that it will fit the wound exactly 
without overlapping and apply it with the 
linty side downward, smoothing it out so that 
the edge of the cloth adheres to the edge of 
the horn. The blood will soon saturate the 
cloth, and coagulating, will stop the bleeding. 
The blood-soaked cloth will dry to the wound 
and remain there until healing is complete. In 
fact, it usually stays on until it wears off. The 
result is no after treatment, and no infected 
heads. If properly applied the cloth will not 
come off and needs no retaining bandage. 
Tyler, Texas. E. F. Jarrel. 

(Comment. This method is approved, and 
seems to be an improvement on the one de- 





scribed in the October issue as our method. 
Both have the principles of non-meddling and 
of covering the wound against infections dur- 
ing the period of healing —Ed.) 


COW DROWNS IN A DRINKING CUP 

The following case is reported because of 
the unusual circumstances involved: 

A registered Ayrshire cow, one of a large 
herd, was stabled in a barn equipped with metal 
stanchions, feed mangers, and fountains. At 
regular intervals a large coil spring was at- 
tached to the pipe serving as a stall partition, 
and to the movable feed mangers in front to 
aid in raising these mangers. This spring ex- 
tended over and above the drinking fountain. 

In drinking from this fountain, the horn of 
this cow became wedged between the spring 
coil and the pipe stanchion in such a manner as 
to hold the nose firmly in the cup. This kept 
the spring pressed down with the result that 
the cup filled, the water extending to a point 
some distance above the nostril. The cow was 
dead when found, having drowned in the drink- 
ing fountain. It was necessary to break the 


spring connection in order to release the head 
when the body was removed. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


J. F. Shigley. 
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COW IN A WELL TWO WEEKS, 
RECOVERS 


“There is no bull in this story” declares Dr. 
Harland, of Pewaukee, Wisconsin. “It is the 
story of a cow—George Bider’s cow that was 
advertised as lost, strayed, or stolen.” 

As the story goes, George, desperate over 
the loss of a valuable Guernsey, advertised his 
misfortune in the local and county papers, only 
to discover two weeks later that she had all 
of the while been sojourning at the bottom of 
an abandoned well. Walking over the well the 
lid tipped, let her body down tail first, and then 
tilted back into place. She was found sitting 
on her haunches submerged in water up to 
the shoulders, and when drawn up with the 
assistance of the neighbors walked off little 
the worse from the ordeal. 


A DIFFUSE DERMATITIS, OR 
MYXEDEMA 


I have a case in a registered Jersey heifer, 
seven months old, normal in every way except 
that she is not growing and has a skin trouble 
on both sides extending from the back half-way 
down each side of the body, and from the head 
all the way to the tail. The skin is hard and 
stiff and when pinched up will remain folded 
for a few moments, sometimes for a whole 
minutes. Small ridges extending downward 
can be felt on palpation of the affected area. 
Between these ridges are small cracks. There 
is no pain but some slight itching. She likes 
to be rubbed on the affected parts but does not 
rub the parts much herself. 

The condition is now two weeks old.—Indiana. 

Reply: As a skin specialist once said, there 
is no group of ailments more mysterious as 
to cause than skin diseases. This holds good 
in animal pathology. However when the skin 
of a growing animal begins to behave as in 
the case of the above mentioned heifer, there 
is reason to suspect the condition bears some 
relation to growth and development, and in 
this case being manifested much like a myxe- 
dema, it would be a good guess to attribute 
the cause to thyroid insufficiency. A _practi- 
tioner would at least be justified to shape his 
therapy with that fault in mind. The admin- 
istration of thyroid extract and iodid of po- 
tassium, together with astringent washes to 
take care of the crevises should be the line of 
treatment to carry out. 
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DYSTOCIA FROM FETAL ASCITES IN 
A COW 


The presentation was normal and yet five 
farmers pulling with all of their might for 
several hours failed to effect a delivery beyond 
the level of the calf’s elbows. “The calf is 
locked in the passage” one of the rural mid- 
wives declared giving up in despair and decid- 
ing to telephone for help. 


An examination of this unusual situation 
proved the contention to be true, for the calf 
was actually locked. It could not be budged 
an inch although everything in sight seemed 
to be absolutely normal except that the calf 
was dead. Pushing the fetus back a little and 
inserting the hand with great difficulty into 
the depth of the vagina the posterior part of 
the body was found to be “ballooned” in the 
pelvic orifice. The abdominal and _ thoracic 
walls of the fetus were incised by a stroke of 
an embryotomy knife cache carried forward as 
far as possible along the ventral surface. A 
large volume of liquid escaped but did not 
entirely reduce the bulging. A second incision, 
this one into the lumen of the bowels, reduced 
the volume sufficient to facilitate the delivery 
by ordinary traction., The autopsy of the calf 
revealed the large intestines still filled with 
fluid to the point of extreme tension. What is 
the explanation of this dual condition: water 
within and water outside of the intestines?— 
Iowa. 


Reply: This is undoubtedly a common case 
of fetal ascites. There was probably also some 
hydrothorax, as these two fetal dropsies are 
often associated. We do not however believe 
that the colon was full of liquid. It is more 
likely that the tense object was a cyst, which 
may have been the initial cause of the circu- 
latory trouble which produced the ascites. 
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Indication for Cecectomy in the Dog* 


By George Watson Little, New York City 


r | NHE digestive tract of the dog presents many 


interesting points for study. Its stomach 


is relatively large and secretes gastric juice 
throughout the entire extent of its mucous mem- 
brane. On account of being exposed to frequent 
fasts the dog is equipped with a stomach of suffi- 
cient capacity to receive large quantities of food 
and to secrete sufficient gastric juice to digest it. 
In general it is a very effective digestive organ, 
doing its work well. In fact the stomach reaches 
the highest state of development in carnivores. 

The intestines on the contrary are remarkable 
for their shortness and small caliber. The food 
of dogs contains so little undigestible material 
that only a small area is required for the process 
of absorption. 

In the horse we find the other extreme in the 
ratio of stomach to intestines. The stomach of 
the horse is small and its secreting area is con- 
fined. to the pyloric end, while the intestines are 
long and voluminous and in inverse ration to the 
secreting portion of the stomach; and the food 
being exclusively vegetable is stored in the intes- 
tines until digested by the intestinal juices. 

Dimensions of the Dog’s Intestines 

The entire length of the intestines is from 23 
to 27 feet of which 20 to 22 feet are small intes- 
tines. Small dogs have only 6 feet of small 
intestines. Legh gives the length of the dog’s 
intestines as 4% to 5% times the length of the 
body. Perhaps this is the better method of com- 
puting the length in dogs varying so much in 
size as the Roy Pinscher and St. Bernard. It 
is at least helpful in computing the length of the 
intestines of a dachshund, for example. 


Intestines of Dog and Horse Briefly 
Compared 
It will be interesting to compare the intestines 
of the dog with those of the horse. There is a 
different nomenclature. In the dog we divide 
the small intestines into duodenum, jejunum and 
ileum. In the horse they are often referred to 





*Read before the N. Y. County Veterinary Medical 


Society, Oct. 3, 1923. 


as the duodenum and the small intestine proper. 
In the dog the small intestines are suspended by 
a mesentary as in the horse and rest on the in- 
ferior abdominal wall. They are distinguished 
by the thickness of the walls and the high de- 
velopment of its villi in respect to length and 
number. Villi are even found covering Peyer’s 
patches which in the dog number about 20. 

The colon of the dog is neither sacculated nor 
furnished with longitudinal bands as in the horse. 
In its short course it is disposed much the same 
as in man, being divided into ascending, trans- 
verse, and descending colon, which is continued 
directly by the rectum. 

The large intestine commence with-a cul-de-sac 
(the cecum) sometimes called the cecum caput 
coli. It is separated from the ileum by the ileo- 
cecal valve and occupies the right hypochondriac 
region. It is related superiorly to the right kid- 
ney and pancreas to which it is attached by an 
abundance of connective tissue. Laterally it con- 
tacts the parietal peritoneum of the right flank 
and is encircled by the duodenum. Ellenberger 
and Baum state it is often crowded between the 
duodenum and one of the convolutions of the 
jejunum. Medially, it adheres by connective tis- 
sue to the termination of the ascending colon and 
is related to the convolutions of the small intes- 
tines. It is curved like an “S” or like a cork 
screw, and is covered by a reflection of the vis- 
ceral peritoneum arranged in folds which pass 
from the cecum to the origin of the colon, form- 
ing a short, narrow frenum, the meso-cecum. 
The meso-cecum holds the cecum firmly to the 
ascending colon throughout its short but spiral 
course. The mucous membrane contains 50 to 
100 round-like, whitish, solitary follicles. Its 
length is from 6 to 8% inches in large dogs and 
2% to 4 inches in small ones. The blood supply 
of the cecum is derived from the cecal artery, a 
branch of the anterior mesenteric. The cecal 
vein is likewise a branch of the anterior mesen- 
teric vein. 

The cecum of man has an average length of 

2% inches and terminates by a rounded extrem- 
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ity—the vermiform appendix. This appendix is 
absent in the dog. Chaveau however briefly de- 
scribes the cecum of the dog as being a spiral- 
shaped twisted appendix, and thus has confused 
the casual reader into the belief that the dog 
really has an appendix, which is not the case. 
The cecum of the horses is an enormous reser- 
voir for fluids. The greater part of the fluids 
ingested escapes the villi and collects in the cecum 
washing other material with it. It may be said 
that fluids dissolve the “alimentary moss” and 
thus favors the absorption of the soluable and 
assimilable material it contains. The cecum 
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the dog’s stomach is very elastic. The bulk of 
the food is stored there and digested before en- 
tering the duodenum. The pyloric valve allows 
only a small amount of food to pass into the 
intestines at a time in the dog. The intestines 
complete the digestion but they do not have much 
to do as the highly efficient stomach with its 
copious flow of gastric juice has already reduced 
the food to an assimilable state. This semifluid, 
grey, pultaceous mass is the chyme and in that 
form enters the duodenum, where it meets the 
hepatic, pancreatic and intestinal secretions. It 
is quite obvious therefore that the cecum of the 

















Dog Before Operation 


is therefore a highly important organ in herbi- 
vores. 

As previously stated the horse has a limited 
gastric juice-producing area. The bulk of the 
feed is stored in the intestines where the major 
part of -digestion occurs. Experiments to prove 
this were made by Colin. He killed a horse 
which had eaten 2500 grams of hay in two hours, 
and found that the stomach contained 1000 grams 
and the intestines, 1500 grams. On the contrary, 





dog, located approximately 12 feet (in the ordi- 
nary sized dogs) away from the stomach does not 
perform the function of a store house for fluids 
as in the horse. The cecum postmortem is 
usually empty except for the gas it contains. I 


am therefore convinced that it has no useful 
function to perform in the digestive process. The 
removal of the cecum surgically improves the 
animal’s flesh and condition and in this respect 
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simulates the vermiform appendix of man which 
is a useless organ. 


Cecectomy Improves Health 
Independent of the condition for which the 
cecum is removed the effect is always the same. 
The animal rapidly becomes healthy in every 
way, gains weight and improves in coat and gen- 
eral appearance. The resistance against disease 
is no doubt also increased. 


Simulates Appendectomy of Man 
The proper term for the operation is cecec- 
tomy, and consists of removal of a portion of 
the cecum with no reference as to size of the 
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Autopsies Reveal Cecal Diseases 

It is regrettable that veterinarians do not per- 
form more autopsies. It is not so disagreeable 
to perform autopsies on the dog and cat as on 
the horse or cow. I have performed autopsies 
on several Boston terriers in which marked dis- 
turbance in the cecum was manifested. On one 
three-month old Boston terrier I found a num- 
ber of small areas of ulceration with the walls 
reduced to tissue-paper thinness due to destruc- 
tion of the mucous and muscular coats. Noth- 
ing prevented perforation but the serous coat. 
Another case was a five-month old chow showing 
symptoms of impaction or intussusception for 


, 

















area excised. The operation is done in such a 
way that no part of the mucous membrane is 
exposed, and to accomplish this a stump is left 
to fold into the lumen. The procedure amounts 
to a total excision of the end however, as the 
stump shrivels up to a small node of connective 
tissue, nothing being left of the cecum itself. 


This paper is not intended to discuss the 
technic. Suffice to say that it is not unlike ap- 
pendectomy as performed in man. 





Dog Three Weeks After Operation 


several days. Irrigations and other treatments 
had been of no avail. The operation revealed an 
impaction with about a quarter of a pound of fe- 
cal material in the cecum and lower ileum. As 
there was pronounced gangrene the dog was 
destroyed. In.these two cases the cecum was 
performing the only two functions it is capable 
of performing in dogs, namely: that of harbor- 
ing infection and accumulating fecal material. 
due no doubt to insufficiency of the ileo-cecal 
valve. It seems that when the cecum becomes a 
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mere receptacle the ileo-cecal valve and the walls 
of the organ become paralyzed, and gangrene 
supervenes., - 
Diagnosis 

At this time we have no means of affectively 
diagnosing inflammation of the cecum. Retching 
and vomiting which is one of the characteristic 
symptoms in man is also seen on dogs, especially 
in Boston terriers. It is interesting to observe 
how many of the cases diagnosed as gastritis are 
actually cases of cecitis. It would also be inter- 
esting to determine the effect of cececetomy on 
one of these cases in the incipient stage, espe- 
cially in regards to the effect the removal of the 
cecum would have on the vomiting, but it is to 
be remembered, in this connection, as Saunders 
claims and as I have also found, that mere 
opening of the abdomen has a curative effect on 
intestinal disorders of various kinds. I hope I 
will not be understood as advocating the operation 
on any case unless it would be the means of sav- 
ing life or correcting a serious condition. Sur- 
geons are sometimes accused of performing un- 
necessary operations. To my mind it is not 
justifiable to resort to the knife unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary, although exploratory operations 
after every other means of diagnosis have been 
exhausted may be condoned providing the client 
is aware of what is being done and is informed as 
to the benefits to be derived. 


Worms Play Significant Role 

In regards to diagnosis of abnormal conditions 
of the cecum, our resort is the microscopic ex- 
amination of the feces for the eggs of the whip 
worm, hook worm and tape worm. The eggs of 
the whip worms are present in the feces when 
this parasite is attached to the apical extremity 
of the cecum. 

It has been said by some investigators that the 
whip worm does not cause any great disturbance 
in dogs and that treatment for it is unnecessary. 
I want to go on record now as refuting this 
claim, inasmuch as I have observed that dogs 
two years old and over affected with whip worms 
spread the infestation to the new born and the 
young, growing puppies. The symptoms of whip 
worm are marked in puppies resembling the 
syndrome of hookworm infestation with the ex- 
ception of dysentary. There is emaciation, un- 
thriftiness, mild conjunctivitis, and the mem- 
brana nictitans appears to cover the canthus. 

Diarrhea without dysentary is present and in 
spite of treatment recurs, because the hook worm 
lives and ropagates at the apex of the cecum 
and excites inflammation of the organ. No ver- 
micidal agent will reach the apex of the cecum. 
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Even though the ileo-cecal valve is functioning 
normally the vermicide will travel only half way 
through the cecum. This is proved by the ad- 
ministration of a full dose of carbon tetrach- 
lorid 24 hours before removing the cecum. The 
area of inflammation caused by the carbon tetra- 
chlorid extends half way toward the apex and is 
defined by a well marked line of demarkation. 


Cecum of Dog Useless Organ 


I wish to make it clear that the cecum of 
dogs is not a reservoir for liquids as in the 
horse, and in my opinion has no useful function 
to perform, and therefore can be dispensed with 
to the benefit of the animal. It is but a harbor for 
bacteria and a nest for whip worms. The photo- 
graphs show the difference in the condition of a 
dog at the time of operating and two weeks 
later. It is truly remarkable how rapid the 
change in condition takes place. The diarrhea 
is immediately checked and the patient shows an 
interest in life he did not show before. The skin 
changes from a dull inelastic integument to a 
loose, well-nourished one; and the coat loses its 
dull appearance to become glossy and sleek. 

The younger the dog the more aggravated are 
the symptoms and the inflammation of the cecum. 
Whip worms in puppies are small compared 
with those found in subjects two or three years 
old. There is no relation between the number of 
whipworms found in the cecitis. I have seen 
severe cases with only a few worms présent, and 
still the patients were badly emaciated and had 
diarrhea and gassy stools. The emissions of gas 
are foul smelling. I have seen puppies in fair 
coridition in the afternoon die the next day from 
convulsions caused by cecitis from whipworms. 


Case Reports 


Case I. In one case of a jumbo Pekinese, four 
years old, suffering from hook worm carbon 
tetrachlorid was administered twice before oper- 
ating. The symptoms abated considerably except 
the chronic, toxemic rheumatism which was so 
severe that the dog would cry on being touched. 
The owner carried this dog about on a board to 
avoid the pain caused by handling. As a last 
resort I performed cecectomy assuming the ce- 
cum might be the focus of infection. The rheu- 
matic symptoms disappeared soon after the oper- 
ation and the dog made a complete recovery. 
The microscopic examination of the feces of this 
case showed whip worm infestation; and this 
was no doubt the cause of the trouble. 

Case II. A wire-haired Fox Terrier one and 
a half years old, bought from a dog store, showed 
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symptoms of emaciation, diarrhea, gas emissions 
and anorexia, indicating whip-worm infestation. 
Cecectomy revealed whip worms and a well 
marked cecitis. The whole syndrome produced 
by the infestation ceased soon after the operation 
and the patient promptly gained in weight and 
general condition. 


Case III. The third case is that of a fox ter- 
rier two years old, showing whipworms two 
numerous to count. This dog was badly emac- 
iated, and exhibited diarrhea, emissions of gas, 
anorexia, inelastic skin, and poor coat. All symp- 
toms disappeared after the operation and the 
dog is now in perfect health. 


Case IV. The fourth case is that of a show 
dog two and a half years old. The cecum in 
this instance was badly inflammed but the whip 
worms were not numerous. Gained seven pounds 
in weight during the 30 days following the 
operation. : 

Case V. The fifth case is that of a police dog 
nine months old, showing quite a number of 
whip worms attached to the excised cecum. This 
case made rapid improvement. 

Case VI. The sixth case was that of a police 
puppy six months old and emaciated to “skin 
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and bones.” The case seemed to be infested with 
whip worm, hook worm and tape worm. Carbon 
tetrachlorid was administered two days before 
operating, and again one week after; and a dose 
of acecolin hydrobromid was given two weeks 
later. The degree of emaciation in this case was 
the greatest I had ever seen. The improvement 
and return to normal weight was rapid. 


RABIES IMMUNITY THREE TO 
FIVE YEARS 


The question of the length of immunity in man 
after being vaccinated against rabies with the 
Pasteur vaccine is continuously coming up. It 
has been found that dogs vaccinated with the 
original Pasteur vaccine consisting of multiple 
doses of attenuated fixed virus develop an im- 
munity that lasts from three to five years. No 
experimental data is available on man, but from 
comparison it must be concluded that even though 
a person has been vaccinated, it is a risky pro- 
cedure not to be revaccinated if bitten by a rabid 
animal, unless the time elapsing between immu- 
nization and inoculation is relatively short.— 
(Jr. A. M. A., Vol. 81, No. 3-228). 
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BELIEVES FRIGHT DISEASE 
ENZOOTIC 

In the November issue “Is Fright Disease a 
Special Entity,” there are opinions expressed 
with which I do not concur. It may not be a 
new disease or condition but in my experience it 
is certainly enzootic. After seven years’ expe- 
rience in the South where it seems to be the most 
prevalent, and with the exception of a few iso- 
lated cases I have seen, literally speaking, dozens 
of cases during the last six months, enzootic in 
character. 

In the fall of 1914 in Texas we treated many 
cases of canine typhus or black tongue, which in 
my opinion is also of an enzootic nature. 

A good bird dog or fox hound in the South 
is not lightly considered, but is regarded as a 
prize possession. I recall many cases of people 
taking their sick dogs to the family physican 
where veternarians are not available. 

We certainly can not attribute all the colic 
gymnastics of horses to the same cause, but we 
can and do attribute certain classes of these to 
definitely known conditions. We do not see a 
horse sitting up like a dog when its bowels are 
tied in a knot. Neither do we find horses lie 
broadside when the bowels are distended with gas. 
Thus, any certain group of symptoms must re- 
flect a certain condition. Fright disease is not a 
clinical entity other than it has been just so 
called. However the symptoms of all cases are 
about the same. Some dogs may run a little 
faster, or howl a little louder, but in the main 
they are all scared (frightened) most to death, 
and without any doubt whatever this constant 
symptom is produced by some definite cause. 
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The fact that more cases are reported in young 
dogs than adults may be explained by the fact 
that there are more pups in the world than there 
are old dogs. In regards to treatment I must 
thoroughly agree with the writer “To find the 
cause and remove it.” Oh! How very simple. As 
Bobby Burns said, “I would to God, the gift to 
give us.” Until now the gift is denied us in 
most instances. 

Carbon tetrachlorid 30 to 60 minimums in 
capsules seems to have some curative value. 
Much better results are to be expected when the 
cases have not been previously treated with ir- 
ritating worm remedies, especially chenopodium. 
The carbon tetrachlorid should be repeated on 
the seventh day, although in many cases recovery 
is affected with a single dose. Obstinate cases 
are best treated in the hospital where an entire 
change of diet is assured. 

Washington, N. C. John M. Kerr. 

(Comment. The fog seems to be clearing. 
Kerr cures Fright Disease with a vermicide. Flynn 
causes it ad libitum by administering a certain 
kind of dog biscuit. A pack of hounds in Wis- 
consin fell ill with this trouble in the woods after 
eating the same feed. Whittle your own con- 
clusion.—Ed.) 





The number of small animals killed on the 
roads by automobiles will never be registered, 
but that the figure is high will not be denied by 
anyone who travels the country roads. The 
weirdness of this kind of murder is lost in the 
appalling toll in human lives. From January 1 
to September 12, 1923, 465 persons lost their 
lives by automobiles in Chicago alone. 





A WISE PRECAUTION 


The Montreal Veterinary Hospital, conducted by the well-known Canadian veterinary firm of 


Etienne & Etienne believe in preventing legal entanglements as well as disease. 


This is attested by 


the following document they require all clients to sign when leaving animals with them for treat- 
ment. It is reproduced here as a suggestion to others. 


To:--DRS. ETIENNE & ETIENNE 
Veterinary Surgeons 


POOF ORE wna ba a ecadp dae esse 192 


I hereby consent and authorize you to receive, prescribe for, treat or operate upon a certain (describe fully) 


POC e eee ee eee eee HHH eee HEE EEEEH EEE EEE EH EEE EEE EE EES 


i i nO ONUME. 5 0555s 5 bigs Shwieb iene dese tba be 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ey 


Si eseasdakpnadsaccd shah aks sh ease awed at my risk, and you 


to be reimbursed toward all costs of service previous to my removing the animal and within thirty days from this 


date. 


You are to use all reasonable precautions against injury, escape or destruction of the animal, but you will 
not be held liable or responsible in any manner whatever or under any circumstances on account of the care, 
treatment or safe keeping of the animal above described, or otherwise in connection therewith, as it is thoroughly 


understood that I assume all risks. 


After five days from written notice to remove the animal, mailed to the address given below, it will be con- 
sidered abandoned and may be disposed of or destroyed as you may deem best, and it is understood that your so 
doing does not relieve me from paying all costs of your service and the use of your hospital, including cost of 


keepin 
“After careful reading of the above, I have signed: 


(Address. to which any communications are to be sent.) 


TO BE MADE OUT IN DUPLICATE AND ONE COPY KEPT BY CLIENT. 


SPOR Ree eee Hemme e eee eH HEBER EEE HEE HEHEHE EH ERE EEE EES 


(Signature of Owner) 
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A “2-IN-1” OPERATING TABLE 


In the last twenty years, I am frank to confess, 
1 have taken much from my fellow practitioners 
and have given back very little. I have recently 
discovered something that has been such a satis- 
faction to me that I know that all who have any 
swine or canine and feline practice will be 
interested. 


A few weeks ago, I received some literature 
on a table, which is advertised in this journal, 
and the minute I read the description of it, I 
knew it was what I had long been wanting. I 
immediately wrote an order and in a few days 
received the table. This table is adapted to two 
lines of work. It can be used as a trough for 
vaccinating swine or for spaying the dog or cat. 




















If you are in the habit of using the trough, you 
all know how much time and trouble it some- 
times takes to get it ready. This handy little 
trick you can attach to any gate or fence in a 
very few minutes and be ready for business. 
Whenever possible, I drive my car up to the 
side of the pen and use the running board for a 
stand, clamping the table to the fence, and in 
this way, all I ask of the farmer is a little clean 
water. The car acts as a shade for the serum 
and virus as well as a nice, clean place to work. 
I have tried all kinds of ;methods of vaccinating 
hogs but this method comes nearer being ideal 
than any I have ever seen or heard of. 

This table, made by the Frank S. Betz Com- 
pany, is especially designed for vaccinating but 
with a few minor changes, it makes a perfect 
table for spaying. I fastened a 2x4 on the wall 
under a skylight for a place to attach my table. 
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Veterinarians Recommend 


Miller’s A-1 Ration 


“Battle Creek Health Food 
for Dogs” 


Many of the leading Veterinarians 
recommend MILLER’S A-1 RATION 
when dogs are suffering with Debility 
and Malnutrition and there is no better 
food to build up good Bone and Muscle. 
Dogs fed on it regularly are not both- 
ered with eczema or other forme of 
skin disease due to faulty diet. 


FOR PUPPIES 


Start your puppies on MILLER’S 
A-! RATION as soon as they are old 
enough to eat solids and watch them 
grow. 








Packed in 
5-lb. Carton 


25-lb. Burlap 
Sack 


50-ib. Burlap 
Sack 


| 100-Ib. Burlap 
Sack 







DEALERS—WRITE FOR PRICES 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
Send for FREE trial package and let 
us quote you prices. any Veterina- 
rians find MILLER’S A-! RATION a 
profitable food to sell. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG 
FOOD COMPANY 


Dept. V 272, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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I had the harness maker cut four leg straps with 
holes punched and then fastened a small .buckle 
on each corner of the table. In that way you can 
stretch the animal and put them in _ perfect 
condition. 

In passing I want to mention that the man who 
gave us the chloral hydrate and gum acacia for- 
mulas certainly did a good service to the veteri- 
narian with a dog practice. It certainly does the 
trick when you learn just the size dose to give 
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to the different weights and breeds of dogs. I 
With 
this new table and this new anesthetic I consider 
my overectomy operations almost perfect. The 
table is advertised on page 858 in the September 
number and no veterinarian with any swine or 
canine practice can afford to be without one for 
the price. 


find the collie the hardest to anesthetise. 


Wellington, Kansas. I. G. Wimsett, D.V.M. 





Diseases 


of Goats 


By J. S. Barbee, Kansas City, Missouri 


the sense of humor in this country rather 
than for its true worth. The goat is a valu- 
able animal from various standpoints. It eats 
86 per cent of the natural underbrush of wild 
land against 76 per cent for the sheep and 56 
per cent for the cow. The doe gives more 
pounds of milk per pound weight than the 
famous Holstein cow, and far richer in but- 
terfat than the prize-winning Jersey. A fair 
weight for the goat is 125 lbs., whereas a fair 
weight of the milk cow is 1000 Ibs., or eight 
times more. An average goat gives 5 to 7 
quarts of milk. The cow would have to pro- 
duce eight times as much, or 40 to 56 quarts 
of milk per day. When, in fact, it takes a 
good cow to produce 40 quarts per day and 
an average goat’s milk runs from 6 to 
8 per cent  butterfat, consequently, the 
goat makes the better showing. 


i goat has been considered more in 


Has Five Virtues 

In fact, the goat has five virtues set up as 
undisputable. It is a land clearer, a producer 
of valuable wearable hair, of hide, of milk 
and of meat. 

According to statistics in the year book of 
1912, there were 111,142,833 goats in the world, 
of this number 3,050,932 were in the United 
States and its possessions excepting the Philip- 
pine Islands, 4,202,011 in Mexico and 6,605,641 
in South America. The goat is susceptible to 
many diseases, some of which are commun- 
icable to man. It has natural. proclivities only 
found in the Genus capra. 


| Parasitic Diseases 
We shall now direct your attention to some 
of. the parasites which infest the goat. 
The Hemonchus contortus or Strongylus 
contortus, infest the stomach and abomasum. 
This is considered a serious form of strongy- 





losis, frequently causing considerable loss in 
the goats. The first symptoms noted are loss 
of appetite and diarrhea, followed gradually by 
unthriftiness. The mucous membranes become 
pale, due to the loss of blood; the hair becomes 
rough, there is great desire for water. Swelling 
May appear in the region of the head and 
chest. The skin becomes dry and harsh and 
is sometimes referred to as “paper skin.” 


The Amphistoma cervia, or conical stomach 
fluke, infests the rumen. These attach them- 
selves to the mucous membrane between the 
papillae of the rumen and are most com- 
monly found near the esphageal groove. 


1he Taenia fimbriata is the most common spe- 
cies of tape worm found in the goat,.and when 
this tape worm infests the animal there may 
be severe digestive disturbance, producing an 
unthrifty condition in the animal. They prove 
more serious to kids than to mature goats. 
Many times the worms find their way from 
the duodenum through the bile ducts into 
the gall bladder. In that instance, the gall 
ducts frequently are clogged, producing seri- 
ous results. Tape worms of goats are un- 
armed Taenia, the segments are wider than 
long. The complete life cycle outside of the 
body is not definitely known. Taeniasis is far 
more common among range goats than dry 
fed goats and occurs more frequently in sum- 
mer than winter. 


Some of the other tape worms found less fre- 
quently are the Taenia expansa and Taenia alba. 
The Taenia expansa infests the small intes- 
tines but not many of these worms are found 
and when found are few in number. They 
do not produce a systemic effect when in 
small numbers, but should the infestation be 
large, the animal usually shows an unthrifty 
condition: due to irritation and loss of nutrition. 
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Taenia alba infests the small intestines and 
is usually found among range goats, but up 
to this time no serious results have been found 
due to this tape worm. They are found more 
frequent in the kids than in the older animal. 
When found, they produce a diarrheal con- 
dition, loss of appetite and when the infestation 
is heavy there is a general unthriftiness in the 
animal. 

Mange. Psoroptes communis-variety Capra,— 
produces same symptoms as Psoroptes in 
sheep. Observing a bunch of goats infested 
with mange you note they are restless; they 
will bite themselves, pulling out bits of hair, 
possibly some saliva will remain on the affected 
area. Close examination with a hand lens or 
scraping close to the. skin the parasites may 
be found, or the scrapings be put into a bottle 
and placed in the sunshine or warm place, they 
can be seen crawling over the inside of the 
bottle; loss of hair over the back and rump 
and finally scabby hairless patches. The ani- 
mal becomes emaciated and finally dies. Mode 
of infestation by coming in contact with scabby 
animals or from shipping pens or stock cars 
not properly disinfected. 


Infectious Disease of Goats 

Goat Pox—(Variola caprina). In character is 
similar to sheep pox and cow pox, though not 
naturally transmitted to either sheep, cow or 
human. This represents an independent form 
of the disease occurring and spreading inde- 
pendently of any other. Differentiated from 
foot and mouth disease by its nontransmissi- 
bility to other cloven foot animals and absence 
of foot lesions. 

Catarrhal fever (of goats). This disease is 
better known in South -Africa. It occurs there 
annually during the rainy, warm months, Jan- 
uary to March, especially in low, moist locali- 
ties. Some years great losses are sustained. 
Period of incubation from four to six days. 
Symptoms are as follows: Diminished appetite, 
dullness and fever ranging from 106 to 108.5 
F. severe hemorrhagic stomatitis, great patches 
of epithelium coming off, swelling of forehead 
and laryngeal region, cyanotic discoloration of 
tongue, later swelling becomes hard and 
wrinkled. Sometimes ulcerative kerotitis and 
panopthalmitis, as well as diarrhoea and yel- 
low discoloration of mucous membrane and 
skin, death occurs in about 42 per cent of af- 
fected animals.. In some cases, inflammation of 
the corium of the hoof develops and the hoof 
sloughs off. In less severe cases, recovery 
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follows in three weeks. The blood may con- 
tain the virus for two months after recovery. 

Hemorrhagic septicaemia or infectious pneu- 
monia of goats assumes one of the five forms, 
—intestinal, cerebral, muscular, respiratory and 
subcutaneous. The respiratory form is most 
frequently found. The cause of this disease 
is a bipolar organism. Symptoms of respira- 
tory form are as follows: high fever, cough, 
mucus nasal discharge, dullness and~ percus- 
sion, bronchial breathing and rales over one 
or both sides of thorax. This form runs a 
course of ten days, followed by complete paral- 
ysis of all four legs. - About 75 to 80 per cent 
of the affected animals die, and those that do 
survive have a cough for a long time after- 
wards. 

Infectious pleuro-pneumonia of goats. This 
disease appears to affect goats exclusively. It 
has not been transmitted to other animals, not 
even to sheep. The disease seems to be more 
prevalent in mountainous countries, where it 
runs a mild course. If animals shipped from 
these countries contract the disease before 
shipping, then severe losses follow. The dis- 
ease manifests itself after an incubation period 
of eight to ten days with high fever and ca- 
tarrh of air passages, cough, nasal discharge, 
rapid breathing. After three or four days dura- 
tion of disease, hepatization in a portion of 
the lung may be found, which in most all 
cases is confined to one side. Mortality in 
such cases is about 50 per cent. In some in- 
stances, vesicles occur on lips and udder, but 
usually heal in a short time. Sometimes the 
course is rapid, developing in twelve to forty- 
eight hours, and death following in a large 
percentage of these cases. However, most 
vases become chronic and run a course of 
four to five weeks, in the meantime the animal 
becomes greatly emaciated. The cause of this 
disease is not known at this time, many experi- 
ments have failed to reveal the causative agent. 

Takosis of goats. This is a disease more preva- 
lent among Angora goats; in fact, some authors 
refer to it as Takosis of Angora goats. This 
disease is a very malignant chronic infectious 
disease of Angora goats. It occurs in all parts 
of the United States. The principal symptoms 


manifest at first, are rise of temperature, later 
on, a subnormal temperature, very weak, show 
progressive anemia and rapid emaciation, diar- 
rhoea follows, possibly pneumonia develops. 
The disease runs a course of about three to 
eight weeks. This disease is caused by a small 
Gram positive coccus—(Micrococcus caprinus). 
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Blackleg in goats has been observed in some: 


localities. Symptoms are similar in character 

as observed in cattle and sheep. The mortality 

is not so great as in cattle and. sheep. 

“Nervous” or “Stiff-legged” or “Fainting 
goats” seems to be confined to a certain locality 

in Tennessee. Whether it is a mental condi- 
tion of a certain strain of goats, or produced by 
feed or climatic conditions is not definitely 
known. In reality all that is known in litera- 
ture on the fainting goats is given us by Drs. 
Geo. R. White and Joseph Plaskett of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Foot and mouth disease in goats has been found 
in various parts of the world along with out- 
breaks among cattle, sheep and other animals, 
with symptoms parallel with those of the sheep 
and cattle. The prognosis mostly favorable. 

Anthrax in goats, like other ruminants, js 
characterized by an acute swelling of spleen, 
and by serious hemorrhagic infiltrations into 
the subserous and subcutaneous tissue, as in 
other animals. 

Malta fever or Mediterranean fever, affects 
the inhabitants of the Island of Malta, and all 
the Mediterranean shores. Some cases reported 
in South Africa, India and West Indies, Philip- 
pines and in a few instances in Texas, also 
where returning soldiers from infected coun- 
tries. This disease is caused by the Micrococ- 
cus melitenses usually occurring singly or in 
pairs. The true form when grown on culture 
media at 20 degrees C., it has a tendency to 
slowly render the milk alkaline. Malta fever 
as it affects man is a disease of long duration 
and has a very irregular and undulatory course, 
manifested by severe shifting articular rheu- 
matism and profuse perspiration. Not a high 
mortality, only about two to three per cent. 

The only positive methods of diagnosis is 
by the agglutination test or by the complement 
fixation test. Some investigators claim the 
latter superior to the former. 

Malta fever is contracted by drinking un- 
pasteurized goat’s milk from animals affected. 
These animals do not show any particular 
symptoms, but when autopsied hyperemia and 
acute swelling of spleen and enlarged lymph 

glands, especially the mesenteric and inguinal 
glands, sometimes nephritis and lobular 
pneumonia. 

This disease is spread from one animal to 
another by the urine of the affected animal 
getting on the feed of other animals. 

Tuberculosis is rare in goats, but has been 
found. At the clinical part of the program of 
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the Iowa Veterinary Association held at Ames, 
Iowa, January 17 to 21, 1921—thé writer’s at- 
tention was called to an Angora goat having 
a typical reaction to the intradermal and optha- 
linic test and was told it had also reacted 
to the thermic test. After this animal was 
slaughtered, there was found a large tubercular 
abscess in the lungs and the anterior medi- 
astinal lymph gland showed lesions identical 
with tuberculosis. 


With the facts and figures before us, it quite 
behooves the veterinary profession to give more 
time and careful study to the Capra than has 
been given. . 


BUCCAL PAPILLOMAS OF DOGS 

I have a Llewellyn setter, one year old whose 
mouth is covered with warts which look like 
cauliflowers. He has a greedy appetite but the 
breath is very foul. These growths have been 
cut off by a veterinarian three times but recur. 
Please advise treatment.—Virginia. 

Reply by E. L. Quitman 

Give Fowler’s solution of arsenic in 10 to 15 
drop doses diluted in a teaspoonful of water or 
milk three times a day. If the warts do not dis- 
appear in a week or ten days increase the dose 
to 15 to 20 drops. 


PROTECTIVE VACCINATION OF A 
RECENTLY BITTEN DOG 


I have a valuable dog patient (a police dog) 
that was frightfully bitten by a stray hound that 
proved on clinical observation to have been af- 
fected with rabies. He died in my hospital, after 
having exhibited the usual rabies symptoms, bit- 
ing, barking, gnawing the cage, and finally paraly- 
sis of the hind quarters, coma and death. Please 
write me at once how to proceed with the immu- 
nization of the police dog. I have treated the 
wounds antiseptically. How long should he be 
kept under quarantine after vaccination ?—Mis- 
souri. 

Reply: Give the dog a five cubic centimeter 
dose of dead rabies vaccine containing three per 
cent total solids. This you can procure from 
your biologic supply house. He should be kept 
under observation at least 30 days. Forty days 
would be safer. 


To the Editor :— 
In the October issue, page 737, you quote me 


wrong in reference to the rabies treatment by 
the New York Board of Health. I wrote that 
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—therefore advertise in 


Veterinary Medicine 


Suppose a salesman were sent to every 
buyer in the country to tell about the good 
things he has to sell. It would take many 
years for him to cover the country—and it 
would require a very large capital to bear 
the educational expense. 

An advertising campaign in Veterinary 
Medicine will tell the salesman’s story at 
the cost of a few cents per name. Thou- 
sands will know about the products he has 
to sell in a few weeks of advertising. 


The modern sales manager does not 
take much stock in the oft-quoted state- 
ment, “If a man can preach a better ser- 
mon, write a better book, or make a better 
mouse trap than his neighbor—though he 
build his house in the woods—the world 
will make a beaten path to his door’. 


“Maybe so”, he reasons, “‘but I have 
noticed that the world’s most famous 
preachers live in the cities where they can 
reach the crowds. Our greatest evangelist 
travels from city to city instead of remain- 
ing in his Indiana home waiting for the 
crowds to seek him out. I also notice that 
authors seek the city publishers with the 
best distributing facilities, and that manu- 
facturers open branch agencies in the 
large centers of population.” 

The producer of veterinary supplies 
must go to his buyers and tell them of the 
merits of his products—that he must make 
the processes of education and purchasing 
as easy as possible to his buyers. 

The business world today wants to 
transact business in the open, in an honor- 
able, clean-minded, clean-handed manner. 

Advertising is the four-square method 
of introducing and maintaining products 
before the public. It is open, gives equal, 
opportunity and privileges to all buyers 
and demonstrates the manufacturer's be- 
lief in his articles. 
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in face bites a second complete treatment is 
given immediately and that bites in other parts 
of the body than the face the patient is re- 
quested to return for a second treatment at the 
end of six months. I made no reference to a 
third treatment. 

Hackensack, N. J. P I. Rubenfeld. 


RABIES IN A LION 


The first confirmed case of rabies in a lion was 
observed and diagnosed by Dr. Bricot, a Paris 
veterinarian, according to a recent report made 
to the Academy of Science of France, by Y. 
Manouelian and J. Viala. The subject was eight 
months old, and a recent arrival in Paris from 
Abyssinia. The animal fell sick, refused food, 
and chose to remain secluded. The following 
day it was agitated and raged and roared without 
cessation. After 24 hours the period of agitation 
was followed by paralysis of the hind extremities, 
and death in three days from the beginning of 
the symptoms. The microscopic examination 
of the nerve centers revealed Negri bodies and 
an emulsion made from the medulla oblongata 
injected into one rabbit and two guinea pigs pro- 
duced the disease in each of these animals.—(Ex- 
cerpt, Revue Veterinaire, Sept., 1923). 


SYMPTOMS OF CANINE RABIES 


Would you be so kind as to send me the 
symptoms of canine rabies ?—Iowa. 


Reply: There is no pathognomonic symptom 
of canine rabies, although after the initial stage 
is well along—about the second day—a definite 
syndrome begins to unfold to the knowing eye. 
The rabid dogs usually becomes timid, carres- 
sant, hides under furniture, shows an undue fond- 
ness for its master, has a pleading look, and gen- 
erally eats unusual objects such as rags, pieces of 
wood, dirt, etc.; and the bark has a hollow-like 
intonation. Later about the third day it will 
snap moving objects without provocation, and 
may roam off, trotting vaguely along, biting any 
man or animal that comes into its path, but will 
not deliberately pursue man or animals to bite 
them. In fighting, the mad dog bites in silence. 
These furious symptoms are soon followed by 
paralysis, usually of the hind quarters. Death 
soon supervenes. The duration is four or five 
days, seldom longer. 


In the dumb form it is seldom the disease 
is noticed until the lower jaw drops paralyzed, 
and being left open dust and dirt accumulates 
in the mouth. The dog can not swallow. 
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SOME NEW THOUGHTS ON CESAREAN 
SECTION 

For the last several years we have averaged 
about one cesarean operation a month on bitches, 
with no fatalities except in cases in which the 
uterus was badly infected from necrotic puppies 
at the time of operation; in which case it is ad- 
visable to ablate the uterus and the ovaries. 

One Boston terrier in our practice has had 
two litters after a cesarean; one with the aid of 
pitutrin and the other with no help whatever. 
Each of these later litters was of four puppies, 
all of which lived with the exception of one 
which was destroyed because of a hair lip. This 
bitch had delivered unaided one litter of six 
puppies before the operation. 


“Extrinsic Cesarean” 

In several cases we have performed an “Ex- 
trinsic cesarean.” In these cases we have made 
the abdominal incision and then removed. the 
puppies through the vagina with forceps directed 
and assisted by the hand within the abdominal 
cavity. We thus entirely avoid the usual injury 
to the vagina and uterus when trying to manipu- 
late the forceps blindly from the exterior. 

We have performed several cesareans on cats 
with very good results. One case this summer 
is typical. In the spring an Angora was oper- 
ated on and two live kittens were removed, but 
afterward destroyed because they were not want- 
ed. At the next period of estrum she again be- 
came pregnant. and as she could not deliver un- 
assisted, another cesarean, including spaying, was 
performed. 


Cleanses Viscera with Chlorimine-T 

In all of these operations ether is used as an 
anesthetic. We thoroughly cleanse the viscera 
with a Chloramine-T solution before replacing. 
We use a continuous suture of No. 00 catgut to 
close the uterine incision, and a single row of in- 
terrupted sutures of either linen or silk to close 
the muscles, peritoneum and skin. In_ bitches 
we operate on the median line avoiding the mam- 
mary glands when suturing, while in cats we 
operate either on the median line or in the flank. 
All of the ‘usual sanitary precautions must be 
observed and carried out to the finest detail. All 
instruments are sterilized by boiling and we even 
use only boiled water in making antiseptic solu- 
tions, used for cleansing the organs. 


Two “Don’ts” 
Two important “don’ts” are perhaps in order, 
in regard to this operation— 
Don’t delay too long before operating. 
Don’t try to deliver with forceps first. 
In either case, as the bitch is growing weaker 
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gad in a less desirable condition for any opera- 
tion, the chances of delivering live healthy pup- 
pies is greatly lessened. 


Let Bitch Have Puppies at Once 


In all cases it is best to have a third person 
present to take the puppies as soon as removed 
as very often they may be made to breathe after 
many minutes of rubbing and heat applications, 
when they would not live otherwise. We always 
place the puppies where the bitch can see and 
smell them as soon as she begins to revive from 
the anesthetic, and therefore have had no trouble 
with bitches disowning their puppies. 

Putman, Conn. Baldwin & Loveland. 





Rabies virus, like the toxin of the tetanus 
bacillus, travels to the nervous centers along 
the nerve trunks. 


Drs. George Gillie, A. A. Emick, Paul Kucher, 
and Charles Gruber of Fort Wayne, are active 
workers in the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Kennel club 
and are now engaged in planning the second 
annual dog show which will be held in April, 1924. 





The theory that the duodenum is a hormone- 
producing ‘organ essential to good health has 
been disproved by Mann and Kawamura (Jour. 
Lab. and Clin. Med. May, 1923). A dog from 
which they removed the duodenum remained in 
good health and condition for four years. 


An interesting clipping from a Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) paper. received from Dr. G. L. Clark of 
Columbia City that the increase in the number 
and importance of animals in Fort Wayne has 
inspired the humane society to install drinking 
fountains in different parts of the city for horses 
and dogs. The humane society in its current 
report refers to an increase of horses used by 
various establishments which are giving up motor 
trucks for horse-drawn vehicles. 





That type of ophthalmia in dogs that is ac- 
companied by a baggy condition of the lower eye- 
lid and a copious discharge of dirty mucus, but 
no pus, is a deficiency condition, and will recover 
in two weeks from no other treatment than a meat 
diet. If cod-liver oil is added to the meat, the 
eye will clear up in five days. Even where the 
condition has progressed until there are cornea! 
ulcers, recovery will usually occur from correc- 
tion of the diet and simple antiseptic treatment. 
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There is always 
a Better Way 


There is always a better way 
to accomplish things. You may 
find the “better way’ through 
greater knowledge, improved 
technic or previous experience. 
Your familiarity with certain con- 
ditions almost invariably points 


the ‘‘better way.” 


In the production of Veterinary 
Biologics and Pharmaceuticals, 
there is also a “better way.” The 
way devised by Z-S to insure 
greater concentration, more defi- 
nite bacterins, thoroughly depend- 
able pharmaceuticals—our direct 
service to you is unquestionably 


‘‘better’’, also. 


Order your Veterinary Bio- 


logics and Pharmaceuticals from 


ZELL-STRAUB 


LABORATORIES 


(Makers of FLAVISOL) 


5514-20 Norwood Park Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Swine Section 

















RICKETS 


Rickets is essentially a disease of malnutrition. 
It is probably a condition resulting from the lack 
of vitamins. It occurs in the development pe- 
riod and is with digestive derangement and dis- 
turbances of locomotion. Rickets frequently af- 
fects the whole litter. If of dietary origin it will 
affect pigs of various litters on the same farm. 
This condition is usually quite effectively cor- 
rected by the administration of lime salts in con- 
junction with cod-liver oil and nourishing feeds. 





ASCARIDOSIS OF THE LUNGS 


Pulmonary ascaridosis is another very impor- 
tant and destructive disease of little pigs. The 
loss from the larval form of the ascarid, occurs 
from ten days up to thirty days of age. Infesta- 
tion of pigs over thirty days old with the larval 
ascarids rarely results fatally, although they di- 
minish the vitality and inhibit development. 

Easily Controlled 

The life cycle of the larval ascarid has been 
previously published. Suffice to say at this time 
that pulmonary ascaridosis is a disease that is 
easily controlled. The essential features of the 
control measures consist of rotation of pastures 
and hog lots; thoroughly cleaning and disinfect- 
ing the hog houses; and frequent administration 
of drugs that expel the adult ascarid. Where 
these measures are carried out the losses from 
pulmonary ascaridosis are reduced to a minimum. 


STOMATITIS 


Sore mouth, or stomatitis, is a very common 
condition and is responsible for a great annual 
loss of small pigs. This condition primarily oc- 
curs in swine in filthy pens, or in pigs improp- 
erly housed and not given proper rations. It 
occurs especially among large litters, probably 
because of the undernourishment. Various mi- 
crobes have been found to be the causative factor. 
The B. necrophorous produces a distinct type of 
the disease, ordinarily designated as _ necrotic 
stomatitis. The symptoms consist of listlessness; 
the affected pigs have a tendency to remain quiet; 
marked depression; and there may or may-not be 
diarrhea. If the affected pigs are examined, les- 


ions of various dimensions are found in the 
buccal mucous membrane. 
Use the Curette and Iodin 


This condition can be quite effectively treated 
by curetting the lesions and applying an antiseptic, 
such as tincture of iodin. When the disease has 
once made its appearance in a herd, each pig 
should be carefully examined every day, to deter- 
mine whether any lesions exist, and if found, 
they should be treated daily as above described. 


BACILLUS OF SWINE ERYSIPELAS 
AFFECTS POULTRY 


Various European authors have reported that 
a relation exists between a chronic, fatal disease 
of young fowl and swine erysipelas, having found 
a microorganism that could not be distinguished 
from the B. rhusiopathiae suis in outbreaks of a 
disease among farm fowl: chickens, ducks, pig- 
eons, and turkeys. Recently, Pfaff, a German 
veterinarian, in investigating an outbreak of a 
fatal disease among the fowls of a farm has 
traced the trouble to a pure infection of the swine 
erysipelas bacillus, and thus seems to disclose an- 
other disease of animals that is transmissible 
from one class to another. 


PYEMIC ARTHRITIS 


I would like to have some information from 
your swine experts as to the symptoms of 
pyemia arthritis in pigs. Is this a common 
ailment as in the larger animals and what if 
anything can a practitioner do for pigs so 
affected? I have had several litters recently in 
which some of the pigs showed lameness and 
tenderness of the hock joints, and some of 
them scoured before they died. ‘There did 
not seem to be any evidence of navel infec- 
tion.—Nebraska. 

Reply by A. T. Kinsley 

This condition affects recently farrowed pigs, 
and is manifested by inflammation of the umbili- 
cal tissue and suppurative arthritis. It is wide- 
spread and usually occurs as an enzootic. It has 
an infectious origin. The infection may occur in 
utero cr: after birth. The disease in the majority 
of cases is manifested during the first ten days. 
The symptoms are lameness, swollen sensitive 
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joints, diminished appetite, and usually diarrhea. 
The affected pigs usually have a diminished vital- 
ity and die within one or two days after the 
onset. The diagnosis can be verified by the post- 
mortem findings which consist of omphalitis, sup- 
purative arthritis and metastatic abscesses in the 
liver, spleen, and other organs, in pigs that have 
considerable resistance. 
Treatment Not Satisfactory 

The treatment is not as a rule satisfactory. The 
disease can be controlled by breeding healthy ani- 
mals only, and by providing sanitary quarters. 
Some practitioners have reported fair success by 
the use of bacterins made from cultures of the 
various microbes that have been found in the 
lesions of diseased pigs. One or two doses of 
such a bacterin is administered to the sow during 
the last stages of pregnancy, and one or two 
doses to the pigs within one week after birth. 


SCOUR 

I have been consulted about the cause of a 
fatal bad outbreak of scour in thrée litters of 
pigs farrowed recently (October). These pigs 
are from pure bred sows bred at an unnusual 
time. Weather was not favorable and the quar- 
ters none too comfortable, although there did 
not seem to be any good cause apparent to 
account for such a general outbreak. 


These pigs did well until nearly ready to © 


wean and then began to scour and nearly all 
of them died. There was no other symptom 
except the diarrhea, and- when this began the 
pigs were plump, well-nourished, and sleek- 
looking. The owner is much disappointed at 
my poor success in stopping the “diarrhea” and 
I am writing to you as to whether or not there 
is any medical or biological treatment I might 
have employed.—Minnesota. 
Reply by A. T. Kinsley 

Scour in pigs is relatively common, and is the 
direct cause of excessive losses each year. It has 
been estimated that from five to ten million pigs 
die each year from this affection. Many swine 
-breeders have lost 10% to 25% of their pig crop 
for several successive years. It is a disease of 
early life. Many theories have been advanced 
as to the cause and when all of them are care- 
fully considered it appears to be of dietary ori- 
gin. The principal cause is improper diet of the 
sow. No doubt infection with various microbes, 
especially the representatives of the colon typhoid 
group, is an important secondary cause. It is 
probable that the virulence of the bacteria found 
may be so increased that they become pathogenic, 
and thus the disease may become infectious. 
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Diarrhea the Chief Symptom 

The principal symptom of pig scour consists of 
diarrhea. The discharges in the beginning are 
of a pasty consistency and of a gray or slate 
color. Later, the discharges become watery and 
have a disagreeable odor. The tail and hind parts 
of the affected pig becomes soiled. The appetite 
is variable. There are usually colicky pains and 
an appearance of dejection. 

Medicinal Treatment of Little Value 

Medicinal treatment is of little avail because 
affected pigs have a low vitality. Proper feeding 
of the sow is preventive. Pregnant sows should 
be placed in individual farrowing lots or pens 
one week prior to parturition and given only a 
partial ration of ground oats, barley or mill feed. 
All feed should be withheld for at least 24 hours 
after farrowing, and then a restricted grain ra- 
tion provided for ten days, when it can be in- 
creased until a maximum production of milk is 
produced. 

By’ regulating the feed as above outlined the 
mammary secretion is controlled and the pigs 
will not be able to gérge themselves with too 
much milk. Bacterins increase the pigs’ resistance 
and thus enable them to survive the non-infectious 
digestive troubles. 


PIGS DO NOT CONTRACT CHOLERA 
FROM MILK OF MOTHER 

If a sow is immunized against cholera a few 
days before farrowing are her pigs liable to take 
cholera from nursing; and will they become im- 
mune from nursing a recently vaccinated mother? 

Reply: The answer to both of these questions 
is, no. Pigs raised by an immunized sow must 
be vaccinated to become immune to cholera. 


FATAL SWINE DISEASE MANIFESTED 
BY LAMENESS 

A client of mine lost some suckling pigs and 
a few shoats three or four months ago and his 
stock hogs are now affected with the same mal- 
ady. These hogs are running in a dry, hilly pas- 
ture and fed corn and kitchen slop. 

The disease in question is first manifested by 
lameness in one or both front legs, and there is 
usually a swelling over both shoulders. These 
swellings are three to four inches in circumfer- 
ence, rather dense, and appear to be confined to 
the skin. Some of the affected hogs refuse to 
eat. There is no rise of temperature. A rather 
large per cent of the affected hogs die in from 
4 to 7 days after the onset. 


Any information and suggestions as to cause, 
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North Carolina. 
Reply by A. T. Kinsley 

The condition in swine which you have de- 
scribed is not common. Malignant edema and 
swine erysipelas are infections that involve the 
skin, but the condition as described in your letter 
apparently eliminates those diseases. The lame- 
ness and succeeding swellings in the scapular 
region may be dué to some common injury, how- 
ever, such injuries rarely prove fatal. 

A careful autepsy will probably give some evi- 
dence of the nature or character of the disease, 
These perplexing cases are always interesting 
and will be glad to hear from you should there 
be any new developments. 


BULL NOSE 


What is the pathogenesis of bull nose, and is 
it actually a specific infection? How fatal 
should it be? I have had more than the usual 
average of such cases this fall wherein it was 
difficult to attribute the cause to any definite 
condition, such as filth and bad surroundings. 
When these are found it is always easy for a 
veterinarian to attribute the cause to them, but 
when such a disease gets a headway where the 
living conditions are apparently satisfactory 
owner of good animals want to know in what 
respect he is responsible, and then our vaunted 
knowledge of preventive medicine does not 
get us anywhere unless we can give some help- 
ful advise.—lIowa. 

Reply 

Bull nose (infectious rhinitis) is probably a 
specific infectious disease. It is characterized by 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
nasal channel and related sinuses, and by an in- 
volvement that deforms the facial bones. Bull 
nose is rather prevalent but not very fatal. It 
is however responsible for poor development of 
affected individuals. Pigs kept in filthy pens and 
in improperly ventilated hog houses and inbreed 
are predisposed. 


B. Pyocyaneous Possibly Specific 

It is possible that the B. pyocyaneous is the 
specific cause of this condition. The symptoms 
manifested in bull nose consist of sneezing and 
a watery discharge from the eyes and nose that 
later becomes purulent. Affected swine have # 
tendency to root, and although they may eat 
heartily they do not gain in weight. 

Treatment is of little avail, although in the 
early stages inhalation medication has been 
claimed by some practitioners to have given 
splendid results. 


prevention and treatment will be appreciated.— 
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Live Stock Poisoning 


By Professor L. H. Pammel, Ames, Iowa. 

















IS MORNING GLORY POISONOUS? 


Please inform me if there is any record of 
Morning Glory being poisonous to sheep.—Wash- 
ington. 

Reply: I find very little data on poisoning 
from the morning glory. I suppose the plant 
referred to by Dr. Johnson is the European 
morning glory or bindweed (Convolvulus arven- 
sis) which is not only widely naturalized in Iowa 
but on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Shaffner listed the 
American bindweed as probably poisonous to 
swine, and I find that European authorities list 
it as probably somewhat injurious because of the 
purgative properties. There is not much evidence 
of actual poisoning on record. If poisonous at 
all, it is not so to any great extent. Some plants 
of the family like Jalap are strong purgatives. 


BLACK NIGHTSHADE 


Please find enclosed specimen of weed found 
in corn fields near Woodbine. Please inform me 
as to name and if poisonous to stock, especially 
to hogs.—Iowa. 

Reply: I have had several other letters in 
regard to this plant and the wonderberry. The 
wonderberry, which is closely related to the black 
nightshade is one of the improved forms of an- 
other species developed by Luther Burbank. The 
ripe fruit of this is not poisonous—it is edible. 
I doubt very much whether the ripe fruit of 
the black nightshade (Solanum nigrum) is pois- 
onous. I know that the ripe fruit of this is 
sometimes gathered in fields after the grain is 
removed and used for preserves. This form 
in the fields is known as the stubble berry. 


I firmly believe, however, that the fruit (green) 
of many of the plants of this family is poisonous. 
The green parts of this plant contains the alka- 
loid Solanin and solanidin. These substances 
cause stupefaction, staggering, loss of feeling and 
sometimes convulsions. The same symptoms are 
characteristic of poisoning from other plants of 
the family. 

In the west, Nebraska and Colorado, there is 
a great deal of the three flowered nightshade 
(Solanum triflorum) which is certainly poison- 
ous, several cases having been reported to me. 
This species is closely related to the black night- 
shade, 


ACORNS AND LARGE AND SMALL 
RAGWEED 

Enclosed in another package I am sending a 
part of food found in the many-plies of a heifer’s 
stomach; also would like to know the names of 
two plants, No. 1 and 2. 

The heifer that died had a severe bloody dis- 
charge; the intestines were highly inflamed, con- 
tents of stomach seemed normal, the layer of 
epithelium came off when contents were moved. 
I found mixed with contents of rumen shells 
of the oak acorn, also you will notice some in 
the food I am sending you; also plenty seeds. 
This heifer as well as the rest of the cattle is on 
a marsh pasture also sometime on a seeding 
clover and pigeon grass as well as the two I am 
sending you. On the farm is a large gravel 
crusher. There are many trucks around there 
and the oil from these trucks runs on the ground 
and now as we are having plenty of rain it floats 
on some ponds. The owner insists that it was 
the oil that killed the heifer. I told him that I 
did not think so as I had other cattle affected 
the same way. I have seen 4 head die and 
that I thought it was acorns; also at this time 
of the year cattle seemed to want to eat the 
different weeds. In fact I saw one cow nearly 
dead that foamed at the mouth. When I lifted 
her head her breath smelled just like the weeds 
as when one walks through a patch and the 
pollen flied off. 

I might say that I think that feeding this 
watery grass, green corn stalks and then eating 
weeds and acorns brings on this condition.— 
Wisconsin. 

Reply: The plants sent prove to be: No. 1, 
small ragweed (Ambrosia artemisiaefolia), No. 2, 
greater ragweed (Ambrosia trifida). No 2 is 
badly infested with a species of rust. There have 
been complaints in various places in regard to the 
small ragweed. I do not however, believe it is 
very injurious. . 

The contents of the stomach sent show some 
gritty material, seeds, etc., also some shells of 
acorns. There is no question but that acorns, es- 
pecially those from the quercitron oak, red oak 
and northern pin oak are injurious. Acorns are 
rich in tannic acid and this taken in large quan- 
tity is known to be injurious. I have commented 
on the injuriousness of acorns in a previous issue, 
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OBJECTIVE 
HE primary object of these articles is to 
military 


publish more or less_ technical 


material to keep national guard and reserve 
officers posted on their duties and on the de- 
velopments of the veterinary service, and at 


the same time to give “civilian” readers of 


VETERINARY MEDICINE information that will 
be useful to them when an emergency may 
bring them into the army. It does not mean, 
however, that this section will not be utilized 
at times as a means of promoting the cam- 
paign to induce veterinarians to enter the offi- 
cers’ reserve corps. 
Methods of Determining Qualifications 


There have been three general methods of 
determining the qualifications of an applicant 
for appointment in the officers’ reserve corps; 
namely, examination of his record, attendance 
at a course of instruction, and personal exami- 
nation. The first method has applied primari- 
ly to persons who have served as officers dur- 
ing the world war and from whose records 
qualification for appointment may be deter- 
mined. The second method applies to persons 
qualifying at training camps and to reserve 
officers’ training corps (R. O. T. C.) students. 
The third method applies to all persons not 
covered by the first and second methods. 


The national defense act, as amended June 
4, 1920, confers certain eligibility for appoint- 
ment on persons who served as officers during 
the world war. Such appointments can gener- 
ally be made from an examination of records, 
but as time elapses records of world war serv- 
ice become Iess reliable and valuable as evi- 
dence of fitness for appointment. Individuals 
change, as do also the requirements of the 
military service. Some instruction and train- 
ing are necessary to keep persons who have 
served in the army qualified for service in a 
future emergency. World war records cannot 
be accepted for an indefinite time as evidence 
of qualifications for appointment. Further- 
more, when the officers’ reserve corps has 
reached the required strength, vacancies in 


grades above the lowest should be filled by 
promotion, rather than by making new ap- 
pointments. 





PROMOTIONAL 
Prompt mobilization in an emergency re- 
quires that officers be already enrolled and 
does not permit of the delay incident to re- 
viewing past records and ascertaining the 
physical and other fitness of applicants for ap- 
pointment. In our efforts to properly establish 
the veterinary section of the officers’ reserve 
corps it was recognized that world war vet- 
erans were needed as their services were de- 
sired to assist in the organization and develop- 
ment of the army of the United States under 
the provision of the amended national defense 
act. From a consideration of all factors it 
was deemed expedient to place a time limit 
upon the appointment of former officers by an 
examination of their records alone. This limit 
was sect as November 11, 1923. After that date 
world war service will receive due considera- 
tion, but will not, of itself, be accepted as evi- 
dence of qualification for appointment, and 
additional demonstration of qualification by 
examination will be required. 
The Time Limit Seems Reasonable 

It is believed the creation of the above time 
limit is reasonable and has allowed ample 
time for former officers, who so desired, to 
become members of the officers’ reserve corps 
without examination. After November 11, 
1923, however, the method of determining the 
qualifications of an applicant for appointment 
by examination of his record will be discon- 
tinued and an ex-service man discharged as 
a major, for instance, who desires appoint- 
ment in the reserve in his old grade will have 
to submit to an examination to determine his 
fitness for same. 

The date former officers may be appointed 
by an examination of their records alone may 
be extended by the war department, but as 
this is written no information to that effect is 
obtainable. 

It should be apparent, therefore, that this 
section, inaugurated to keep national guard and 
reserve officers posted on their duties and on 
the organization and developments of the 
veterinary service, will be equally valuable to 
former officers desiring to enter the reserve 
in the future with the expectation of at least 
being appointed in the grade they held when 
discharged. 
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Changes Relative to Veterinary Officers 
(Regular Army) 

Ist Lieut. Floyd C. Sager is relieved from 

duty at Camp Devens, Mass., and directed to 

report for duty at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Lt. Colonel Eugene J. Cramer is relieved 
from assignment at Headquarters 7th Corps 
Area, and assigned to duty as station veteri- 
narian at Forts Crook and Omaha. 

Ist Lieut. Earl F. Long, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, granted two months’ leave November 
4, 1923. 

Lt. Colonel Jules H. Uri, Corozal, Panama, 
Canal Zone, has been granted three and one- 
half months’ leave effective November 11, 1923, 
prior to reporting for duty as Attending Vet- 
erinarian, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Changes in Status of Reserve Officers 
Assignments 

Major Walter Glenn White, Vet-ORC, 116 
W. Baltimore Avenue, Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been assigned to Veterinary Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 1 in the capacity of Chief of 
Professional Service. 

Captain Oliver Albert Meyer, Vet-ORC, R. 
F. D. No. 2, East Alton, Illinois, has been as- 
signed to Veterinary Evacuation Hospital No. 
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6 in the capacity of Evacuation Officer. 
Captain Armin Anton Leibold, Vet-ORC, 
419 N. Washington Street, Park Ridge, Illinois, 
has been assigned to Veterinary General Hos- 
pital No. 4 in the capacity of Executive Officer. 
2nd Lieut. John Dawson Adams, Vet-ORC, 
417 Union Street, Boise, Idaho, has been as- 
signed to Veterinary Evacuation Hospital No. 
1 in the capacity of Chief of Professional 
Services. 
. Promotions 

Turner, John Pollard, Vet-ORC, promoted 
from Major to Lieut. Colonel, effective Septem- 
ber 20, 1923. 

Separations 

Flannery, Joseph Michael, 2nd Lieut., Vet- 
ORC, Bainbridge, New York, resignation 
accepted per Adjutant General’s letter dated 
September 29, 1923. 

Quinlan, James Cotter, Ist Lieut., Vet-ORC, 
1243 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Calif., dis- 
charged per Adjutant General’s letter dated 
October 6, 1923 (inability to locate). 

Fry, Curtis Lozelle, Ist Lieut., Vet-ORC, 9 
West llth Street, Kansas City, Missouri, died 
August 6, 1923. 

Sisley, Morris Jaque, Ist Lieut., Vet-ORC, 
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TETANUS ANTITOXIN 


TUBERCULIN 


Subcutaneous 
Intradermal 
Ophthalmic 
In Disc Form 
In Liquid Form 








Veterinary Biological Products 


Prepared by 
MARIETTA, PENNA. 


MALLEIN 


ANTISTREPTOCOCCIC SERUM 


AntiRabic Treatment (Pasteur Method) 


LABORATORIES 


Subcutaneous 
Intra-Palpebral 
Ophthalmic 
In Disc Form 
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Use Ethical Advertising 


To Increase Your Income 


Advertising will solve your problems 
by teaching the public the importance 
of veterinary services. The supersti- 
tions, prejudices, and false economies, 
which operate to keep your business at 
a minimum, melt away before the 
power of advertising like fog before the 
sun. 


Advertising Is Telling. 

In the case of the Veterinarian, tell- 
ing in plain, understandable, convinc- 
ing language why and how he is worth 
many times more than he actually re- 
ceives to the individual who' employes 
him, and to the community. 


When the public is taught the truth, 
the evils of quackery, self-prescribing, 
and procrastination in securing needed 
veterinary service, disappear. Educate 
the public properly through advertising 
and they are willing, nay, anxious to 
cooperate. Advertisjng will increase 
the income of the entire veterinary 
profession and of every individual in it. 


THE VETERINARY ADVERTISING 
AGENCY is conducted by experienced 
advertising men who are thoroughly 
familiar with veterinary problems. 
They are able and ready to put the 
mighty force of advertising to work to 
increase the income of the veterinary 
practitioner in a strictly ethical man- 
ner. Through this agency the indi- 
vidual practitioner can secure at a 
very small cost as good an advertising 
service as many corporations pay 
thousands of dollars for. 


Send coupon for more information. 


Clip along this line and mail 


The Veterinary Advertising Agency, 
1827 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


please send me more information on your 
Advertising Service for Veterinarians. 
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Buhl, Idaho, died July 27, 1923. 
Additional Reserve Officers 
November 12, 1923. 
Colonel 
Blair, William Reed 
2427 Lorillard Place, New York, N. Y. 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Kiernan, John Andrew 
1118 Sheppard St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 
Majors 
Gallagher, Bernard Alfred 
National Press Club, Washington, D. C. 
McCollister, Fern Leroy 
122 Euclid Avenue, Willoughby, Ohio. 
Muldoon, Wm. Edward 
1409 Anderson Avenue, Manhattan, Kans. 
Captains 
Brotheridge, Herbert Joseph 
321 E. 25th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hinkle, Truman Blaine 
Ashley, Ohio. 
First Lieutenants 
Clawson, Earle Dare 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
Second Lieutenants 
Berroth, Elmo Murray 
900 North D Street, Saford, Arizona. 
Cawley, Wm. Adam 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Pletsch, Albert Beiseim 
McNabb, Illinois. 
Rinehart, Harvey Monroc 
Knoxville, Illinois. 
Shaw, Charles B. 
West Townsend, Mass. 
Swanson, Andrew 
Newhall, Iowa. 





“War is only one phase of the eterna) s'1ug 
gle for existence. That this struggle will con- 
tinue as long as life exists is as certain as the 
law of gravity. The only way to reduce suf- 
fering and human agony is to be prepared.” 
—N. S. Mayo. 





Glanders is fast becoming a rare disease. In 
Montana, where this disease was once com- 
mon among horses, the state veterinarian found 
it necessary to test only 64 head during 1922, 
and found only one reaction. 





Sir Arnold Theiler, director of veterinary edu- 
cation and research of the Union of South 
Africa during his recent visit to the Chicago pack- 
ing houses said that our system of meat inspec- 
tion is par excellence the best in the world. 
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New Book on Internal Parasites 


Diagnosis and Treatment of Internal Parasites 
of Domestic Animals 


By Maurice C. Hall, Ph. D., D. V. M. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
One Hundred and Two Pages. One Hundred Illustrations. 
Bound in Fine Cloth. 


LABORATORY DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF INTERNAL PARA- 
SITIC INFESTATION 
Collecting and Examining Parasites—Handling Specimens Collected—Examina- 
tion of Stomach Contents—Examination of the Lungs—Excretory System, Cir- 
culatory System, Muscular System, Skeleton and Nervous System—Examination 
of Specimens 

EXAMINING FECES FOR PARASITES AND PARASITE EGGS 
Technic of Fecal Examinations—Screening—Examination for Eggs—A Simple 
Technic—Standard Methods Apply Only to Human Feces 

EGGS AND LARVAE OF DOG, CAT AND FOX PARASITES 
Twenty-four Illustrations 

EGGS AND LARVAE OF SWINE PARASITES—Thirteen Illustrations 

EGGS AND LARVAE OF CATTLE, SHEEP AND GOAT PARASITES 
Nineteen Illustrations 

EGGS AND LARVAE OF HORSE PARASITES—Twenty-two Illustrations 

EGGS AND LARVAE OF POULTRY PARASITES—Twenty-six Illustrations 

SPURIOUS PARASITES IN THE FECES OF ANIMALS—Sixteen Illustrations 

ANTHELMINTIC MEDICATION FOR WORMS OUTSIDE THE DIGESTIVE 
TRACT. Liver Fluke Medication—Blood Flukes in Man-Value of Medication— 
Cestode Medication—Nematode Medication—Treatment of Trichinosis—Treat- 
ment of Filarids 

ANTHELMINTIC MEDICATION FOR WORMS IN THE LUMEN OF THE 
DIGESTIVE TRACT. Fasting—Mass Treatment versus Individual Treatment— 
Complications Due to Larval Worms—Periods during which worms are Passed— 
Examination of Feces for Worms Passed 

TREATMENT FOR HORSE PARASITES. Ascarids, Palisade Worms, Cylicos- 
tomes, Pinworms, Stomach Worms, Tapeworms 

TREATMENT FOR CATTLE PARASITES. Ascarids, Stomach Worms, Hook- 
worms, Nodular Worms, Small Trichostrongyles, Tapeworms 

TREATMENT FOR SHEEP AND GOAT PARASITES. Stomach Worms, 
Hookworms, Nodular Worms, Nematodirus, Cooperia, Ostertagia, Tricho- 
strongyles, Tapeworms 

TREATMENT FOR SWINE PARASITES. Ascarids, Stomach Worms, Nodular 
Worms, Thorny-headed Worms, Tapeworms 

TREATMENT FOR DOG PARASITES. Ascarids, Hookworms, Whipworms, 
Tapeworms 

TREATMENT FOR CAT PARASITES. Ascarids, Hookworms, Tapeworms 

TREATMENT FOR FOX PARASITES. Ascarids, Tapeworms, Whipworms, 


Tapeworms, Flukes 
TREATMENT FOR POULTRY PARASITES. Large Roundworms, Cecum 


Worm, Spirurids, Tapeworms 
METHOD AND TECHNIC OF ADMINISTERING ANTHELMINTICS; To 


Horses, to Cattle, to Sheep, to Poultry, to Swine, to Dogs 


No practitioner can afford to be without this book. The Price i is $1.50. 
Address the Publishers 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
1827 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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STATISTICS 





That dairying is on the increase in Canada, 
is indicated by the fact that over 19 million 
more pounds of butter were produced in 1922 
than for the preceding year. 





Imports of live stock into the United States 
is on the increase according to a report of 
the federal department of agriculture. During 
the year ending in June, 1923, 359,996 head of 
cattle, sheep, swine and goats were imported 
as against 278,031 during the previous 12 
months. 


The United States is noted for the production 
of cotton, wheat, oats and tobacco. The value 
of these four commodities produced in 1922 
in the United States was less than the returns 
from the dairy cow. The 1922 cotton crop was 
valued at $1,192,641,000.00; wheat, $864,139,- 
000.00; oats, $478,548,000.00; tobacco, $306,179,- 
000.00. The total value of the four principal 
grain crops is slightly larger than the total 
vaiue of dairy products, the latter being $2,090,- 


455,000.00. 


HIGH COST OF SMALL POX 


It has been estimated that a case of small- 
pox costs the community in which it occurs 
$1,000. If the disease becomes epidemic, there 
is a widespread interference with business and 
the total loss from the first case of smallpox 
in a community would be incalcuable. Be- 
tween the years 1908 and 1918 the percentage 
of vaccinations against smallpox to births fell 
from 63.2 to 41.5 and in 1920, 60% of the chil- 
dren born in England were not vaccinated. 


THE LOW MILK CONSUMPTION 


Emerson of the department of public health 
administration Columbia university stated be- 
fore the meeting of the World’s dairy congress 
recently held at Washington, D. C., that from 
the nutritional point of view no less than one 
pint of milk a day should be consumed per 





capita and he places one quart a day per capita 
as the probable optimum. 

He attributes the low milk consumption of 
the American people to (1) ignorance of its 
food value by women; (2) a higher price for 
milk than the people believe they should pay; 
(3) fear of pollution and conveyance of dis- 
ease; (4) distaste for the pasteurized product; 
and (5) racial customs. 


FEEDING AND FEEDS 


“It is because of the general use of sub- 
stances of medicinal rather than nutritional 
value, or of inert fillers, that commercial min- 
eral mixtures should be regarded with suspi- 
cion. Glauber’s salts, Epsom salts, potassium 
chlorid and iodid, lye, and copperas have no 
place in the rations of farm animals.”—Dr. 
H. H. Mitchell, University of Illinois. 


MEAT FLOUR 


Meat flour is a new product being made in 
South America to combat the lack of market 
for cattle in that country. This product is pre- 
pared from dried meat by a process that elim- 
inates gasses and other undesirable qualities 
that hinder the keeping of such a product. It 
is striking a heavy blow at the frozen meat 
industry of Australia and other countries near- 
by. This product is compared to our dried 
milk as a convenient concentrated practical 


food. (Vet. Jr. 79, No. 8-261.) 


PRODUCE A WELL-BALANCED DOG 
RATION 


The feeding problem in the small animal 
hospital and kennels is a difficult one. Either 
some kind of a kitchen must be maintained and 
stocked at considerable expense with properly 
proportions of meat, milk, wheat products, 
vegetables, and cereals, or else food must be 
sorted out of tainted garbage or butcher scraps 
of unknown food value and safety. Until now 
the dog biscuit has been the only practical ref- 
uge, but as everyone knows these are neither 
relished nor contain the ingredients desired for 
either the well or the sick. 

This difficulty has peen met by a Rockford, 
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WALTER L. NASH 
Xenia, Ohio 


says: “Since I started 
using Semi-Solid But- 
termilk I have not lost 
another pig from necrotic 
enteritis and the entire 
herd is now thrifty and 
healthy.” 


diseases 

-hog _ cholera 
vaccination. The full 
story of their results is 
contained in a valuable 
book which every farmer 
should have. It will be 
sent you free on request. 
Write for it today. 


NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT 
THIS LABEL 


Two and three more pigs to the litter are what thous- 
ands of breeders and farmers who use Semi-Solid Butter- 
milk report. The Semi-Solid renews the vigor and 
potency of every sire, giving larger litters and more 
vigorous pigs. 

Brood sows fed Semi-Solid are easily bred and the 
unborn litter develops faster and bigger. Good bone, 
plenty of scale, and growthy, profitable pigs result. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 


(TRADE MARK) 


is buttermilk condensed to the point of maximum feeding and health 
value. Because it is thoroughly pasteurized for several hours and 
put up in air-tight containers it is free from tuberculosis, contagious 
abortion and other disease breeding germs. 


Satisfactory results are obtained by diluting one gallon of Semi- 
Solid with thirty gallons of water. Containers vary from one gallon 
to 500 Ib. bbls. 

Look for the Semi-Solid label. It assures not only the fullest 
feeding value but also the full tonic and medicinal effects which have 
made Semi-Solid famous. 

If your dealer does not carry Semi-Solid write us direct. 30 
factories assure low freight costs and prompt shipment. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 SHERIDAN ROAD Room 715 CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO VETERINARIANS 


This and other advertisements of Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
appearing in farm and breed papers convince farmers every- 
where of the value of Semi-Solid. They make it easy for 
veterinarians to recommend Semi-Solid for ailing herds and 
flocks and their advice is gladly accepted. 
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Illinois, packing house which now furnishes a 
dog food on a large scale which promises to 
meet every need of the veterinary hospital and 
kennel, in regards to food value, convenience, 
and healthfulness. The products which this 
establishment are introducing contain meat, 
cereals, milk, and cod-liver oil, well mixed, 
seasoned, sterilized, and packed in tin cans 
ready for use. Their composition has been 
carefully studied out by expert dieticians rela- 
tive to ration value, digestibility, and savor. 
The chief components are clean, fresh packing 
house products augmented with other ingredi- 
ents to complete a balanced ration. These 
foods are being introduced under the names 
of Ken-L-Ration (for dogs) and Hemo-Ration 
(for puppies and sick dogs). 


CORN AND SOYBEAN CROP FOR HOGS 


Soy beans and corn can be grown together 
more economically because the two groups 
produced on the same land has a greater total 
feeding value than either groups grown alone. 
These groups should be planted early and al- 
though several feeders believe that they can 
hog down both the corn and soy beans the 
experiment station at Mississippi has conducted 
a series of experiments in which it is evédent 
that it is most economical to hand pick the 
corn. Where the soy beans are hogged down 
alone from 5 to 10 hogs can be placed on an 
acre of beans. This will supply sufficient food 
of this character for at least six weeks. 


Blackstrap molasses is especially suitable for 
balancing a ration in which cottonseed meal is 
the major concentrate. Because of its palati- 
bility blackstrap molasses has a value in char- 
acter with cheaper roughage. It is also bene- 
ficial because of its laxative effect. 





The keeping of grit before chickens all of 
the time is not necessary, since it remains in 
the gizzard for 300 days or more. A chicken 
eats more grit than is necessary —Kaupp. 





It requires from 3% hours to 8 hours for 
food to traverse the length of the alimentary 
canal of a laying hen, and about 11 hours in a 
setting hen—Kaupp. 


According to Kaupp’s belief contagious epi- 
thelioma is a‘virulent form of chicken pox. 


ZOOTECHNIC NOTES 





BREEDING AND BREEDS 





“Do not use pullets as breeders,” says a well- 
known authority. 





According to Crew of the animal breeding 
research department of the University Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, the Dexter breed of cattle 
are becoming very popular in that country. 
This breed has one very bad characteristic—a 
proportion of the calves are born dead and de- 
formed. This seems to be a hereditary trait of 
this particular breed and causes considerable 
grief to the veterinary obstetritian. (Vet. Jr. 
79, No. 8-257.) 


YOHIMBIN AND THE SEX RATIO 


In many animals there is a persistent pre- 
ponderance of one sex over the other. In case 
of pigs some say there are 117 males to 100 
females. Dr. Agnes Blum has for some time 
been experimenting with white mice, to find 
factors that cause these proportions to vary. 
Normally these have 80 males to 100 females. 
Yohimbin given to males raised this number 
of males from 80 to 120 to 100 females. No 
effect produced when females received yohim- 
bin. If this is so in larger animals we may 
serve our clients along this line when proof is 
forthcoming.—(A. M. A. 81, No. 1-55.) 


HOLSTEINS LEAD 


The demand for dairy cattle is reflected in 
the sale price, and according to reports the 
prices of purebread dairy cattle were relatively 
higher in 1922 than those of any kind of pure- 
bred animals, although prices paid for dairy 
stock were not high compared with the prices 
of 1920. The averages indicate that dairy cat- 
tle have been produced at a profit to the dairy- 
men. f 7,597 uprebred dairy cattle sold during the 
past year, five breeds were represented and the 
number of animals of each breed and the prices 
paid were as follows: 


PI OtMCINE: is.5055, 3%. ....2,796 head $187.15 
Giierhseys ..b6 5.504653 2,160 = * 273.36 
BONNIIB oo oes cx Saweee one igre: 186.50 
Agwerhive = 526 ssw. es 003 a 181.73 
Brown {Swiss |. .<6.5. 405 $x 157." 123.53 


There are rays essential to the growth of 
chicks that do not pass through window light, 
hence outdoor air is essential to their healthy 
development. 














For swine 


“*I wish to tell you,” writes Dr. 
G. A. Knapp, of Millbrook, 
N. Y., “of an experience I had 
with some sick pigs, using yeast 
in treatment. The owner had 
five pigs, weighing about thirty 
pounds each. All were stiff and 
so bad you could roll them 
around. Their legs were prac- 
tically useless. I made a change 
in their feed and added yeast 
to it. In five to ten days, all 
had made a good recovery.” 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


For cattle 


“The undersigned,” writes Dr. 
A. W. Falkenstein, of Sturgis, 
Mich., “‘has been using Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast very extensively 
recently in the treatment of 
sick cattle suffering with an 
ailment similar to influenza. 
These animals had a very bad 
cough and a temperature rang- 
ing from 1063%4° to 107%%°, but 
after feeding yeast, the fever 
disappeared. Reducing the dos- 





For dogs 


“For the past two years,” 
writes Dr. T. Carpenter, “I 
have been using your yeast for 
the purpose of determining its 
value as a remedy in certain 
diseases of dogs. I have found, 
after extensive experiments, 
that yeast is a valuable. aid in 
the treatment of certain dis- 
eases of the skin and bowels. 
I have used it exclusively with 
excellent results, also, in habit- 





age, the fever occurred again. | ual constipation of dogs.” 
The original dosage was again 
administered, the fever was re- 
duced and the cattle are well 


on the way to recovery.” 


Actual cases in which 
Fleischmann’s Yeast brought 


unfailing relief—described in 
letters from veterinarians 


Fleischmann’s Pure DryYeast 
comes in 244 Ib. cans, de- 
livery prepaid. It keeps in- 
definitely. Each can contains 
enough yeast to ferment 1,000 
Ibs. of feed. 














Copyright, 1923, 
The Fleischmann Co. 





ERE are three more cases, from among the 

great number constantly being reported by 
veterinarians, in which Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
brought about remarkable recovery. 

Three different kinds of animals. Apparently, 
three equally different ailments. But every veteri- 
narian knows that the cause of most of the diseases 
of animals is found in the digestive system. Let 
that become disordered, and the animal is exposed 
to any of a thousand diseases. 

Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast keeps the digestive 
system in order. Prescribed by the veterinarian, 
it restores animals to good condition and appear- 
ance. Added to their regular ration, it improves 
their appetite, promotes assimilation, and main- 
tains their bodies under heavy tax. 


For free booklet and prices to veterinarians and dealers, 
write’to The Fleischmann Company’s branch office in any of 
the following cities: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Hartford, Conn., Portland, Me., Buffalo, 
Albany, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Boston, Bir- 
mingham, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O., Dallas, St. 
Louis, Detroit, St. Paul, Newark, N. J., Toronto, Montreal, 
Havana and San Juan. 











VICE AND DISEASE 





Practically all vaccine used for animals in 
Denmark is furnished by the Danish Govern- 
ment. 





Marsh, Roe and Closson, give the following 
symptoms of cocklebur poisoning of live stock: 
Depression, nausea accompanied with vomiting, 
rapid and weak pulse, and low temperature. 
There are frequently spasmodic movements but 
animals sometimes die very quietly. 





BOVINE ABORTION DISEASE 

Hart and Carpenter have, by a series of ex- 
periments, apparently demonstrated the value 
of living culture of B. abortus in the control 
of abortion in cattle. In the experiments con- 
ducted by the authors, the vaccinated and con- 
trol animals were affected in the same way, 
and the control animals aborted. Although 9 
of the 30 vaccinated animals failed to conceive, 
the failure of conception may be attributed to 
the use of vaccine. These experiments are of 
untold value to the veterinary profession. 

No doubt, other experiments will be con- 
ducted and the results made public of further 
investigations relative to the value of biologics 
in the control of this very important disease. 





ACTINOMYCES TAINT MILK 

Undesirable odors and flavors in milk may 
be traced to contamination of the milk with 
actinomyces. Fellers in the Journal of Dairy 
Science reported the investigation of an of- 
fensive taste and aroma in a milk supply of an 
eastern city in which there was found that 
large numbers of actinomyces were introduced 
into the milk by means of dust from actino- 
myces contaminated hay. 





“The versatality of bacteria in passing the bar- 
rier of species, the cooperation of man and ani- 
mals in the preservation of parasites by mutual- 
ly contributing to their life cycle, the role of 
insects in conveying microorganisms from dis- 
eased animals to man, and the effect of nutri- 
tion and the poisoning of animals upon their 
milk and meat, are conditions which demand 
the united efforts of veterinary and human 
medicine in the comparative study of disease 
and in the preservation of public health.”— 
Dr. J. H. Beard, Illinois University Veterinary 
Conference. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. A. R. Ward, of the dairy research divi- 
sion of the Frederick C. Mathiews Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, has published an interesting 
circular drawing attention to the danger of 
pinning too much faith in the tuberculin test 
of cows to the exclusion of pasteurization. That 
the one is not a substitute for the other, is the 
author’s theme. In other words, it is all wrong 
to pronounce milk safe simply because the cows 
producing it are non-tuberculous. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
ERADICATION 


Cattle Tested 


There were tested during the year approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 head of cattle, from which 
were removed about 114,000 reactors, which 
was slightly over 3 per cent of the total cattle 
tested. These reactors were obtained on 
31,5000 infected premises. 


Accredited Herds 


The accredited herds at the end of the year 
(Sept. 1923) totaled 28,500, containing about 
615,000 head of cattle. This is an increase of 
approximately 76 per cent’ in herds and 69 per 
cent in cattle. 


Once-Tested Free Herds 


The once-tested free herds at the end of the 
fiscal year were over 312,000 containing over 
2,700,000 head of cattle, an increase of 93 per 
cent in herds and 76 per cent in cattle. 


Cattle Under Supervision 
The total cattle reported under supervision at 
the end of the year was about 4,500,000. The 
following comparative table for the fiscal years 
1917 to 1923 speaks for itself: 


Testing by Accredited Veterinarians 

On June 30, 1923, the records indicated that 
there were listed in the various states about 
8,400 approved veterinarians, of which about 
5,500 had passed the examination placing them 
upon the list of accredited men. Testing was 
actually reported to the bureau as having been 
done by accredited veterinarians under the uni- 
form plan, of about 8,300 herds containing 
nearly 166,000 head of cattle, which was an 
increase of about 65 per cent over the previous 
year. 

County Assistance 

The report indicates a marked increase in 
expenditures in operating expenses, exclusive 
of indemnity, on the part of the county officials 
in many counties throughout the United States, 
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the increase having been more than 100 per 
cent over that reported for the fiscal year 1922. 
Testing Under Area Plan 

With reference to area work, the report in- 
dicates that there were tested under this plan 
about 209,000 herds which contained nearly 
1,800,000 head of cattle, and that these figures 
were approximately 70 per cent of the total 
herds tested and about 51 per cent of the total 
cattle. 

Cost of Testing Under Area Plan 

A summary of 72 counties reported as hav- 
ing finished a test of all cattle, indicates that 
the work has been accomplished at a cost of 
approximately $.34 per head. In these coun- 
ties there were tested over 1,000,000 head of 
cattle. This cost includes all expense, exclu- 
sive of indemnity, incurred by all of the co- 
operating forces. 

Completed Counties 

There were reported 81 counties as having 
completed one test of all the cattle within their 
area, an increase of 50 counties over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Testing by Approved Veterinarians 

This record indicates that the approved veter- 

inarians tested, during the year, for interstate 
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shipment, about 200,000 head of cattle, which 
was an increase of approximately 50,000 head 
over that reported for the previous year. 

Ext. B. A. I. Circular. 4 


DISINFECT HIDES WITH IODIN 


The practicability and efficiency of the dis- 
infection of hides to eliminate anthrax, has 
been a problem for a long time. The results 
of the studies described by Smyth and Pike in 
the American Journal of Hygiene, prove, first, 
the absolute efficacy of iodin as a disinfectant 
for anthrax; second, the possibility of the use 
of iodin in the tanning industry without the 
slightest injury to the hides, and indicate two 
general methods of application; 1st, vapor dis- 
infection; 2nd, wet disinfection employing water 
as a solvent and a wet disinfection employing 
an easily volatil solvent as carbon tetrachlorid 
as a gasolin-carbon tetrachlorid mixture. 





The larynx of a chicken is at the thoracic 
end of the trachea and not in the throat. 





The gastric and peptic glands of the chicken 
are located in the proventriculus. 








To the Veterinary Profession Only 


TENALINE 


_ A SPECIFIC CANINE TENIACIDE 
QUICK — SAFE — EFFECTIVE 





| Kills and expels Tapeworm 20 minutes after administration. | 








“SMALL DOSES OF ARECOLIN 
SOMETIMES FATAL” 


Did You Read This Case Report? 
CAN YOU AFFORD TO EXPERIMENT? 


Price: $1.60 per bottle, cash with order 


Manufacturer: WILLOWS FRANCIS BUTLER & THOMPSON, LTD., 
London, England 


Sole Agents America and Canada 


R. Vickers, 


The Plains, Va. 
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OPERATION OF A BREAST-MILK 
DAIRY 
By H. D. Chapin, N. Y. 

Estimates are that 80% of babies dying in the 
first year are bottle fed. Much experimental 
work has been going on to determine the bene- 
fits and practicability of obtaining breast milk 
for infants. Collection and distributories are 
carried on in at least three large cities, (Boston, 
Detroit and New York), in connection with 
Board of Health or welfare workers. Milk is 
accepted only when drawn in the presence of 
an agent and from mothers who have a sur- 
plus. Mothers go to stations once or twice a 
day. They receive 10c per oz. plus carfare, if 
10 oz. are furnished daily. One woman fur- 
nished 40 oz. (1183 cc.) a day and produced 
11 months. Some produce 15 to 18 months 
without much variation in composition. Every 
one using this product must pasteurize it before 
using. One healthy station mother earned 
$987.98 in 1922 and $73.00 in early 1923. Prod- 
uct is. retailed at 10c-per oz. to hospitals; 
15 to 20c an oz. to private cases. In New York 
from Oct. 1921 to April 1923, (18 months) 
36,266 oz. were collected and sold at cost. In 
Detroit 80,975 oz. were distributed in 1921 and 
55,849 oz. in 1922. (Jr. A. M. A. Vol. 81, No. 
3-200.) 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


LUCKEY RESUMES FORMER DUTIES 


That Dr. D. F. Luckey has been induced to 
resume the duties as live stock commissioner for 
the National Stock Yards exchange beginning 
September 1, 1923. Thereafter his services will 
be available without charge wherever a campaign 
against tuberculosis is to be carried on any- 
where in the territory tributary to St. Louis. 

Dr. Luckey delivers a popular lecture on tuber- 
culosis which is highly illustrated. The lecture 
explains the underlying principles governing the 
spread of tuberculosis among people and the 
lower animals. It is adapted alike to city, town 
and country audiences. It is particularly suited 
to the use of students in high schools and col- 
leges and of state and country teachers associa- 
tions. 

He is also equipped with a motion picture out- 
fit, and a number of films which illustrate the 
prevention of diseases of farm animals. The 
work is in co-operation with farm organizations, 
livestock associations, anti-tuberculosis societies, 
schools and colleges, and all civic organizations 
in educational work pertaining to the prevention 
and control of tuberculosis. 





Leg weakness in chicks is due to lack of out- 
door air more often than to any other cause. 








bail fits. 


hospitals. 





CHICAGO 
30 E. Randolph St. 








THE BETZCO IMPROVED WASTE PAIL—$4.00 


A Modern Sanitary Convenience that You Would Not 
Do Without for Twice the Price After You Use It a Week 


This new, improved waste pail represents the last word 
in convenient, sanitary disposal of soiled dressings, refuse, 
garbage, and waste materials of all kinds. 
outer receptacle into which an inner galvanized pail with 
A tight closing cover which operates by a handy 
foot lever, closes down tightly over it, protecting the con- 
tents from flies, 
veterinary hospital, or for use in the home. 
either clean, washable white enamel, or in mahogany. 


Production is large on these pails, and costs corres- 
pondingly low, because of the large sale to physicians and 
Order one to be shipped to you today under 
the terms of our unconditional guarantee, under which 
we agree to refund your money, if you are not well pleased. 
Participate in this saving and get a convenience you can 
put into every day use. 


6VMI1100. 


FRANK S. BETZ COMPANY 
HAMMOND, IND. 


It consists of an 


It is ideal for the office, 


Finished in 


rodents, etc. 


Waste Pail, 12 qt. size, each $4.00 
16 qt. size, each $4.50 


Weight, 20 lbs. 


NEW YORK 
6-8 W. 48th St. 
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To the Editor:— 

Having some sentiment for animals I was 
attracted to your notes on pages 1001-1002 en- 
titled “Some Horse Heroes of Modern Wars.” 
I am also somewhat interested in history and 
on account of these two associations read these 
with great pleasure. 

Will call your attention to the last paragraph 
on page 1002 which reads as follows: “Dandy, 
favorite mount of General Custer, died when 
the general fell in his last, ill-fated battle.” 
Beg to state that he (Dandy) would probably 
have fallen but was at that time at Monroe, 
Michigan. This horse was taken care of by 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer and General Custer’s 
father, and lived to a ripe old age. He was 
frequently ridden in parades and remained to 
end a very fine looking, fine spirited animal. 
Mrs. Custer wrote a very fine account of this 
animal which appears in one of her books. 

Edgar M. Ledyard, 

(Comment: In an address made by Con- 
gressman Steedman before the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the last session, on the 
importance of the horse in war, Dandy is inci- 
dentally mentioned as the name of the mount 
ridden by General Custer at the battle of the 
Little Big Horn.—Ed.) 


STINKHORN POISONOUS 


At the request of Henry Diercks, a farmer 
near Glidden, I am sending you some materials 
for. identification. He wants to know the name 
and whether these are poisonous.”—Iowa. 

Reply: The specimen sent to me is one of the 
stinkhorns (Phallus impudicus). The odor of 
this resembles carion and is very disagreeable. 
The fungus is related to the puffballs. The 
mycelium,.of the fungus is in the ground and 
from it produces a gelatinous material shaped 
like an egg. This pushes through the ground and 
an erect porous stalk with a honey-combed struc- 
ture on top may be seen. The length of this is 
sometimes six or seven inches. Flies eagerly 
feed on the spores of the fungus. The fungus 
is in all probability poisonous. I have this to 
say about it in my Manual of Poisonous Plants. 

“The fungus however, is usually regarded as 
poisonous as are several related genera and spe- 
cies. The common stinkhorn was formerly used 
as a salve for gout.” 





Evans, Hygienic Bulletin No. 134, concludes 
that there are no distinguishing characteristics 
between dairy strains of streptococci and 
streptococci of pathogenic source. 
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Complete 
Satisfaction 


is what you get when you do busi- 
ness with us. 


Hundreds of veterinarians who 
have been giving us their patron- 
age for years will “bear us out” in 
this statement. 


Our serum is of superlative qual- 
ity and our service is exactly what 
it should be. 


The 
Great Western Serum 
Company 


820 Exchange Avenue 
Stock Yards 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telegraph Address 
“Stock Yards Station”’ 
Chicago 


Long Distance Phones 
Yards 0372 
Yards 6400 


The patronage of qualified veterinarians is 
respectfully solicited. 
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Autohemotherapy in the Treatment of 
Cutaneous Affections of Dogs 


By Professor L. Panisset and Assistant Professor J. Verge 
National Veterinary College of Alfort, France 


(Free translation and excerpt from Revue Generale de Medicine Veterinaire, October 15, 1923.) 


Autohemotherapy is a therapeutic method 
which consists of injecting into some part of 
the body of a patient, a certain quantity of its 
own blood. 

The method has attracted the attention of 
researchers for a long time and has been util- 
ized to combat various infectious processes. 
The uncertainty that reigns in dermatologic 
therapy has brought the method into use for 
several years in a number of non-parasitic skin 
diseases. 

When in 1911, writes Cheinisse (1), Mayer 
and Linser for the first time conceived the 
idea of treating a patient affected with herpes 
gestationis by injections of blood serum from, 
a healthy pregnant woman, it was thought 
that normal evolution of pregnancy involves 
the neutralization of toxins elaborated dur- 
ing the gravid state by corresponding anti- 
toxins. By injections into their patient, blood 
serum from a healthy pregnant woman, Mayer 
and Linser hoped to supply the insufficiency 
of antitoxins. 

In 1913, Spiethoff, extended the method to 
the treatment of various human dermatoses, 
and substituted blood serum from a healthy 
individual, with injections of the auto-serum; 
that is to say with blood taken from the 
patient himself. He thus employed an autossro- 
theropy. 

Experience soon showed French clinicians, 
especially Dr. Ravaud (2), that the success 
of the treatment did not lie in the exclusive 
employ of serum. The results are as remark- 
able if the blood serum is replaced by whole 
blood of the affected individual, and this is 
more easily obtained. A veritable autohemo- 
therapy is thus realized: the process is simple 
and rapid, requires no difficult manipulations, 
obviates the risk of infection of the serum and 
conserves to the medication certain substances 
(globules, leucocytes, fibrin) capable of pro- 





ducing favorable organic reactions. The value 
of Ravaud’s method was confirmed in France 
by a number of authors: Widal, Abrami and 
Brissand in the treatment of chronic purpuras; 
and Tzanck in the treatment of habitual ec- 
zemas, etc. Recently Nicolas, Gate and Du- 
pasquier (3) obtain favorable results in four- 
teen cases of diastetic prurites, after other 
treatments had failed. It is particularly the 
eczemas, in urticaria, in the nervodermatites, 
and especially the prurigos, which in human 
medicine draw the best results. In furun- 
culosis also these authors obtained rapid and 
unexpected cures. 

These observations prompted us to utilize 
the method to combat certain cutaneous 
troubles in dogs. We have thus in several 
months systematically treated carnivores af- 
fected with eczema, acute and chronic, follic- 
ular mange and phlegmonous dermatitis, by 
autohemotherapy. 

We shall first describe the technique we 
have adopted; indicating the methods and in- 
dications and shall terminate by trying to fix 
the value and the mode of action of the thera- 
peutic procedure thus put into operation. 

Instruments Not Numerous 

(a) A rubber tourniquet and pair of hemo- 
stats to elevate the veins of the leg. 

(b) An ordinary syringe, or a glass syringe 
of 10 cu. cm. capacity; 

(c) Needle of a caliber to correspond with 
the size of the patient, well adjusted into the 
syringe. (It is well to select a needle large 
enough so that the blood will flow freely, and 
sufficiently long to permit deep intramuscular 
delivery.) 

(d) Sterile solution of sodium citrate 10%. 

The Manual of Operation 

(1) The dog is muzzled and laid out on the 
side opposite to the one into which the in- 
jection is to be made; 
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(2) The external region of the leg under the 
skin of which the tract of the external saphen- 
ic is seen, is clipped and asepticised; 

(3) The tourniquet is applied to the root of 
the limb and held in place with a hemostat; 

(4) The syringe and needle, previously 
boiled, are rinsed in sodium citrate solution. 
(It is sufficient to send a current of the anto- 
coagulant through the syringe and needle a 
couple of times.) 

(5) The skin and vein are punctured with 
one plunge of the needle. When blood rushes 
through the needle; 

(6) The syringe is filled by slowly aspirat- 
ing the blood from the vein; 

(7) when the quantity desired is obtained 
the torniquet is removed. 

(9) The blood collected is injected into either 
the muscles of the buttocks or else subcutane- 
ously in the thigh, after the site has been 
clipped and asepticised. 

(9) The site of the endovenous puncture is 
compressed to prevent a hematoma and sub- 
sequent thrombus. 

The technique of autohemotherapy is there- 
fore simply that of puncturing a vein and re- 
injecting the blood obtained either subcutane- 
ously or intramuscularly. 
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We prefer the intramuscular injection—a 
handy procedure that provokes no pain, no 
lameness, and no local infections. If the opera- 
tor works fast it is not necessary to use the 
anti-coagulant, but its use nevertheless gives 
a greater security to the technique. 

The Dosage 

The dose of blood to inject, no matter 
where injected is from five to ten cu. cm., ac- 
cording to the size and weight of the patient. 
The inoculations are made every two or three 
days. As to their number it is impossible to 
fix a rule or limit; on an average eight to ten 
injections are given. 

In certain cutaneous troubles, the nature and 
importance of which is still difficult to com- 
pute, four to five inoculations is sufficient to 
bring a quasi-total regression of the lesions. 
In other cases, fifteen to twenty are necessary; 
and at times autohemotherapy has a striking 
influence on an advancing morbid proceeses. 

In general, resolution of the pathological 
phenomena should be well marked toward the 
tenth injection. If at this stage, the lesions 
persist as extensively as at the beginning, it is 
useless to proceed farther. 

These data are not absolute: injections can 
be made every day; or on the contrary at in- 








EUCAMPHOLINE: 


GUAIALYPTUS: 


2805 Indiana Avenue 





Telephones: 





THE ACME OF ANTISEPTIC POTENCY 
AND REFINEMENT 


DISTINGUISHED BECAUSE 
THEY ARE BETTER ANTISEPTICS 


A highly refined general antiseptic for both internal and external use. The 
pleasing odor, the perfect, white emulsion in dilution, and its high antiseptic 
potency assures its continued popularity among practitioners. It is better and id 


the end cheaper than the common cresylic compounds. 
The price is right and the quality guaranteed: 1 Gallon, $3.50; 2 
Gallons, $6.50, F. O. B. Chicago; 5 Gallons, $15.00, express prepaid. 


The high medicinal value of Guaialyptus has always been recognized where 
an intestinal or a respiratory antiseptic is needed. 


Think of it also as a standard treatment for CANINE, EQUINE and FELINE 
DISTEMPER, BRONCHITIS, LARYNGITIS, INFLUENZA, and STRANGLES. 
ROUP, CHOLERA, and OTHER FOWL SCOURGES. 

“FLU”, NECROTIC ENTERITIS, and OTHER INTESTINAL AND 


In 
RESPIRATORY DISORDERS OF SWINE many veterinarians use it exclusively. 
The price is right; the dose is small: 1 Gallon, $5.50, F. O. B. Chicago; 
2 Gallons, $10.50 express prepaid; 5 Gallons, $25.00, express prepaid. 


DRS. CROWE - FISCHER 


Victory 7510 and Victory 8900 


Chicago, Illinois 
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tervals of four to five days. Ravaud, in hu- 
man medicine recommends an injection every 
three days, and later at greater intervals. 
Autohemotherapy represents a method of 
therapy that is exempt from danger. If asep- 
sis is rigorously followed there is no local re- 
action, and the blood absorbs quickly in the 
depths of the muscles without leaving any per- 


sistent traces: no induration, no abscess 
formation. 
The general reactions are rare. They are 


always limited to a slight and harmless, ther- 
mic exacerbation. The fever for which the in- 
oculation is made rises to a certain number of 
points (tenths), persists several hours and dis- 
appears through the night. 

Local reactions are exceptional, but a nega- 
tive phase can always be observed, especially 
augmentation of the pruritis, redness, and the 
cutaneous exudates. Anaphylaxis is little to 
be feared. Nicolas, Gate and Dupraquier ob- 
served a hemoclastic crises in several cases char- 
acterized by leucopenia, lowered blood pres- 
sure, and rarefication of the red corpuscles. 
We however never found these manifestations 
in the animals we have treated. 


Case Reports 

We have employed autohemotherapy in the 
treatment of fourteen dogs affected with vari-, 
our dermopathies. Eight chromic eczemas, two 
phelgmonous dermatitis,, two follicular manges, 
and a case of generilized mange. Besides, 
among the eczema cases (acute and chronic) 
three presented signs of auricular catarrh. 


1. Chronic Eczema 


The eight animals we have followed pre- 
sented old, chronic lesions of one (two cases) 
or more (one case) years duration and re- 
belled against all therapeutics. The most of 
the subjects had be subjected to many kinds 
of medication, and were therefore selected bet- 
ter to judge the value and efficacy of the 
procedure. 

The lesions, mostly circumscribed to the 
region of the back, loins, and base of the tail 
extended in some cases to the neck and head; 
and’ were characterized essentially by an in- 
tense pruritis, redness, a more or less accentu- 
ated depilation, superficial excoriations due to 
scratching and abundant, greyish or white, epi- 
dermic desquamation, and a very marked 
thickening of the skin. 

The number of injection—varying according 
to the condition of the animal, its sensitization, 
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integrity of its organs, etc., was six (one case), 
ten (three cases), eleven (one case), twelve 
(one case), fourteen (one case), and _ six- 
teen (one case). We obtained five cures 
in 6, 10, 10, 10, and 12 injections respectively. 
Two remained obstinate and autohemotherapy 
brought no benefit (11 and 14 injections). One 
subject was influenced unfavorably and so 
sensitized that the treatment was abandoned at 
the 16th injecton. The lesions were gaining 
in intensity. 


Is this to say that the results obtained will 
remain definitive? We dare not venture an 
opinion; but it seems probable that the process 
of desensitization (such it seems to be as we 
shall subsequently show below in the mode of 
action of the procedure) imprints the body 
with a prolonged humoral modification. It is 
to be presumed that the cure will not persist 
indefinitely and that the cutaneous trouble 
will reappear, sooner or later, but possibly 
ameliorated. 


The regression of the lesions follows a curi- 
ous course which was manifested in an almost 
identical manner in our five favorable cases. 
We have helped twice—as previously noted— 
at the time of a negative period characterized 
by exacerbation of the morbid phenomena. 

The fourth or fifth injections are marked 
by the sedation of the pruritis, which is the 
index of the improvement of the other 
troubles. The action on the pruritis is par- 
ticularly characteristic; the animal stops 
scratching, the lesions dry up, and the general 
condition improves. At the same time the 
skin is less red, more glistening, the epidermic 
scales tend to disappear; and the surface of 
the skin cleans up. 


At the sixteenth injection the epidermic plaques 
regress, the hair begins to grow, and the cure 
perfects itself during the course of the treat- 
ment, to be complete in ten to twelve injec- 
tions. In two cases we have noted no im- 
provement of the initial condition. The treat- 
ment proved ineffective; all at once one of 
these cases attack with auricular catarrh, en- 
abled us to make some interesting observa- 
tions. In the course of the treatment we no- 
ticed reactions from the influence of succes- 
sive inoculations on the auricular catarrh, where 
no local treatment was applied. The injec- 
tions protected the subject for a short period 
of two or three days when an abundant dis- 
charge reappeared and inoculation again pro- 
voked a new drying up. In one case, the 
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method which seemed to have effected a cure, 
revealed itself as dangerous. The dog was 
“sensibilized vis-a-vis to its dermatosis” to- 
ward the twentieth day of the treatment after 
having received the tenth injection. We never- 
theless continued but the reappearance of an 
intense pruritis, the production of a serosity at 
the depilated parts caused us to discontinue 
the treatment. This acute relapse with its 
pruritis, exsudation and erosion from scratch- 
ing lasted for several weeks and only intra- 
veneous injections of sodium cacodylate in 
massive doses afforded a benefit. 


2. Acute Eczema 


Two cases of the acute form treated by auto- 
hemotherapy presented no amelioration, mild 
as it was, in spite of two injections. If these 
failures mentioned above (acute phases oc- 
curing in the syndrome of the chronic cases) 
it is reasonable to suppose that acute eczema 
is little benefited from blood medication. 


2. Parasitic and Microbian Dermatitis 
Clinical observation on four dogs affected 
with: phlegmonous dermatitis (two cases) and 
follicular mange more or less extensive (two 
cases) brought us to the same negative ob- 





servations. Whether the lesions are due to 
Demodex folliculorum or pyogenic organisms 
the treatment has no beneficial influence. In 
one case however, we obtained a noticeable 
improvement in the pruritis after the fifth 
injection; the other symptoms: retained their 
habitual acuteness. 


We can now, in the light of these observa- 
tions, estimate the indications of autohemo- 
therapy in canine dermatoses. These can be 
classed into three groups: 


(a) Favorable cases, rakedly influenced by 
the treatment, and which cure up by ten 
to twelve doses (in some cases of this group 
the regression of the symptoms is slower 
and the treatment must be extended to fifteen 
to twenty injections.) 


The dermatoses we can list in this group 
are, eczemas with pruritis and chronic eczemas. 


(b) Indifferent cases in which no benefit 
is derived. In these cases the treatment is 
not carried beyond five or six injections if 
there is no improvement. 


(c) Favorable cases: The injections produce 
external reaction by a sort of new sensitization 
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of the patient vis-a-vis to its cutaneous affec- 
tion, in which case the treatment should be 
abandoned. These cases are rare if not 
exceptional. 

In resumé, the method is applicable, above 
all, in chronic eczema accompanied with in- 
tense pruritis, and perhaps in certain relaps- 
ing affections such as acne favorably results 
from autohemotherapy might evolve. 

The simplicity and harmlessness of the treat- 
ment enables us to recommend it highly. 
Until now, we know no _ contraindication. 
Chronic diseases of the kindeys are no obstacle. 


To What Are The Failures Due? 

This we can not answer in view of the num- 
ber of our clinical observations, but the study 
of the mode of action of autohemotherapy may 
shed some light on the question, which we shall 
now attempt to treat in detail. 

The injection of a patient with its own 
blood has a desensitizing action, sometimes 
stimulating the general organic reactions and 
sometimes the anti-colloidoclastic. Studying 
each of these points, autohemotherapy acts by 
modifying the humoral equilibrium of the sys- 
tem. Non-parasitic dermatoses (especially 
chronic eczema) seem.to be due to a process 
of autointoxication—autoanophylaxis. The 
cutaneous lesions are but reactions to a hyper 
senitized state. Itching, depilations, and scal- 
ing are but local manifestations of general ana- 
phylaxis due to endogeneous poisons, and the 
lesions produced in the course of the disease 
jections of a patient’s own blood is an effective 
antoanaphylactic procedure —a non-specific 
desentization (8); the substances  produc- 
ing the different dermatoses being without 
desenstitization (8); the substances produc- 
doubt of infinite diversity. 

Autohemotherapy is secondly a_ special 
method of proteinotherapy (9). In this class 
the injected blood acts by the proteins it con- 
tains, and which produce certain and durable 
modifications. The varied albumins, inoculated 
into the muscles or subcutem stimulation re- 
actions already in effect, or produce new ones. 
(Danysz). The slight fever following  in- 
jections of blood is the sign apparent of the 
augmentation of the organic exchanges, and of 
a modification of these exchanges. 

Autohemotherapy is perhaps only a modality 
of treatment by colloidoslactic shock. To 
Nicolas, Gates and Dupasquier, the action of 
the method consists essentially of upsetting 
the colloidal equilibrium of which the hemo- 
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clastic crisis is the evidence. The disturbance 
depends upon a transformation of a preexisting 
plasmic disturbance, with a return toward 
normal stability. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
it assists in the production of an attenuated 
shock which puts the subject under the pro- 
tection against a new accentuation during sev- 
eral days. To determine the protection con- 
ferred by an injection and repeat before this 
limit is reached seems to us to be the rule to 
observe. 

Finally, autohemotherapy is a simple method, 
and is exempt of dangers. Applied to the 
treatment of certain non-parasitic cutaneous 
affections of domestic carnivores, it gives in- 
constant results, but it leaves open a future 
therapy full of promise in a domain where too 
often until now, the practitioner is helpless. 


DAKIN’S SOLUTION, UTERINE CAP- 
SULES, MASTITIS OINTMENT 


Several times I have seen in medical litera- 
ture formulae for Dakin’s fluid which differ 
from one another. At the A. V. M. A. clinic 
in Montreal, Bemis said “I pack the cavity with 
a powder composed of equal parts of chlorid 
of lime and boric acid which is practically 
Dakin’s antiseptic.” As this is entirely a differ- 
ent statement than I have ever heard before, I 
would like to be correctly informed. 

1. What are the agents used in making 
Dakin’s antiseptic? 

2. Are these chemicals when mixed dry avail- 
able and safe in the treatment of uterine in- 
fections following the removal of the placenta? 
I want to’ get away from iodoform and iodin 
compounds, 

3. With what and to what extent should 
the Dakin chemicals be diluted for introduc- 
tion into the uterus in dry form? 

4. In the local treatment of udder diseases 
I have been using a sort of liniment composed 
of belladonna, poke root and camphor in a 
menstrum of soft soap, alcohol and enough 
liquor cresolis to make 1% but do not like 
it very well. Does soap assist or prevent ab- 
sorption? Or, would vaseline, lard, lanolin or 
a mineral oil base be preferable. If so kindly 
suggest formula. Florida. 

Reply by E. L. Quitman 

Making Dakin’s solution is quite a task, re- 
quiring delicate and almost daily tests and can 
only be done properly where there is a well 
equipped chemical laboratory. However you 
can find full information in a little book entitled 
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“Handbook of Antiseptics” by Dakin and Dun- 
ham, which you can order through Veterinary 
Medicine. The description would be too 
lengthy to embody a reply to a query. 

Dakin’s solution is however made by practi- 
tioners from a concentrated stable solution of 
sodium hypochlorite, sold under the trade name 
of “Hyclorite.” I use this preparation in the 
strengths of % of 1%, for uterine irrigations 
to 3% for wounds, wet dressings, etc. 

Referring to Professor Bemis’ statement will 
say that what he said is true to a certain ex- 
tent only, since a powder does not affect mi- 
croorganisms as deeply embedded in the tissues 
as the solution. Its effects are superficial. 

Uterine Capsules 

For uferine infections supervening retained 
placenta either of the following prescriptions 
are useful: 


R 
ae) a a a 2 drs 
RRM Soa oO 7KS ash euele ks 2 to 4 drs 
Mix and make one capsule. 
k 
Chlorid of lime 
BONG BOIG OF SACI. 6 is55 65.50% 2 drs. 
DRE 26 oa Sitka picid sens bei eae 4 drs. 


Mix and make one capsule. 
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Local Treatment of Udder Diseases 

For this purpose an ointment made up with 
a base of lanolin is more readily absorbed than 
those made with any other base. Lard follows 
next in readiness of absorbtion. Mineral 
bases prevent absorbtion unless processed as in 
the vasogena and petrogens, or as in the N. 
F. preparations known as petrox and liquid 
petrox. 

An ointment as follows well massaged into 
the udder in the early stages of mastitis often 
proves of value: 


Extract of belladonna......... % tol dr. 
Extract of phytolacca........ 1 to 2 drs. 
Todid.ef: POtasn fo viiek cckg sauces 1 dr. 
Hydrated lanolin. (icc. ss ecinecee 1 ox. 


Mix and make an ointment. Rub in gently 
but thoroughly. 





COLORLESS TINCTURE OF IODIN 

What is the difference between tincture of 
iodin and the colorless tincture of iodin of the 
National Formulary. Would not the colorless 
tincture be the ideal iodin preparation to pre- 
scribe internally ?—California. 

Reply: Colorless tincture of iodin N. F. is 
really not tincture of iodin but a suspension of 
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sodium and ammonium iodid in alcohol. The 
colorless tincture contains no free iodin. In mak- 
ing the decoloration all the free iodin combines 
with the salts used and makes iodides of them. 

No, the better way to prescribe iodin is in the 
form of either potassium or sodium iodid, or 
calcidin. 


LOBELIN SULPHATE IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF CHOKE IN THE HORSE 


There are numerous references in veterinary 
literature to the methods commonly used in the 
treatment of oat choke in the horse. In spite of 
this fact many inquiries are being received re- 
questing information concerning a reliable method 
of handling this condition. In reply, lobelin 
sulphate has been referred to as a valuable aid 
based upon the results obtained following its 
use in general practice. In this connection the 
drug is used for a purpose for which it is not 
usually recommended. 

The postmortem findings in several fatal cases 
of choke revealed multiple constrictions of the 
esophagus the number varying with the size of 
the choke. These constrictions give the esophagus 
a general appearance of a string of weiners. It 
was decided, therefore, that an antispasmodic 
and secretory stimulant would be _ indicated. 
Lobelin sulphate was selected with the results 
as indicated in the following cases. . 

The first case was that of a bay, weight twelve 
hundred pounds, having history of choke for 
five hours. The choke was caused by ground 
oats. Lobelin sulphate, 1/10 grain was given hy- 
podermically. The typical spasmodic contrac- 
tions of muscles of the neck region became less 
severe and in about thirty minutes the choke 
was relieved. The animal walked to the water 
tank, drank freely and returned to its feed. 

A grey mare, weight fifteen-hundred pounds, 
had been choking for one hour following a feed 
of ground oats. One-tenth grain lobelin sulphate 
was given and repeated in about ‘fifty minutes. 
Complete relief was obtained in twenty minutes 
after the second injection. 

A bay mare, weight fifteen-hundred pounds, 
having a history of choke on corn and oats. 
Animal had shown marked efforts at swallowing 
for three hours. One-fifth grain of lobelin sul- 
phate was given with complete relief in about 
thirty-five minutes. 

An aged black gelding, weight about thirteen- 
hundred pounds, had been choking on oats for 
about eight hours. The use of one-fifth grain 
of lobelin sulphate resulted in complete relief in 
less than forty minutes. 
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One of the writers (Doctor Claussen) has used 
lobelin sulphate for four years in treating choke, 
without securing any deviation in results indi- 
cated in the foregoing case reports. 

It is generally conceded that one-fifth grain 
as an initial dose gives more satisfactory results 
than a smaller dose. It is seldom necessary to 
repeat this treatment. This method of handling 
has greatly simplified the treatment of these 
cases and has given uniformly gratifying results 
in cases where choke is not of too long standing. 


J. F. Shigley and L. B. Claussen. 


LIQUID SOAP 


I would like to have a formula for making a 
common liquid soap.—North Dakota. 

Reply: <A good liquid soap can be made with 
castile soap, carbonate of potash, glycerin and 
water. The prescription is as follows: 


R 


White ‘castié soaps ..i. 6... a sek 
Carbonate ‘of potash i 5.56 fis ba 4 oz. 
CRIDER SP ae. Sed oS bos Se Oooh we 8 oz. 
WU ON ai soca Sia cessk 1 gal. 


The soap is shaved and melted with the water 
in a waterbath, and when melted the carbonate 
of potash is gradually stirred in until all the soap 
is dissolved. When nearly cooled add the gly- 
cerin and a little flavoring oil if desired. By re- 
taining the proportions of the first three in- 
gredients this mixture can be made light or 
heavy changing the amount of water. 

Green soap, alcohol and water also makes a 
good shampoo, in the proportion of 3-6-32. 


INCIPIENT CANKER OF THE FOOT 


Can you advise me treatment for this case, 
and what is the cause? A thoroughbred stallion 
four years old has very “spongy” feet. One can 
trim up his feet and shoe him and in a few days 
the shoes will be imbedded by an over-growth. 

The training grounds have been very hard. 

Reply: Exhuberant growth of “spongy”, moss- 
like horn presages canker. Sooner or later paring 
will expose the real nature of the trouble. We 
have succeeded in bringing resolution in such cases 
by the long continued use of cold (real cold) 
foot baths. It is also advisable to administer the 
arsenic treatment internally. Such a horse could 
safely take 40 grains every second day for a pe- 
riod of ten days, when it might be discontinued 
for a like period and then fepeated. Veteri- 
narians are reporting some remarkable cures of 
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canker of the feet of horses from this intensive 
arsenic medication, and some are giving as much 
as two drams at a dose every second day. The 
cures reported are in cases that have not been 
neglected too long. 

The cause ef canker of the feet of horses is 
not known. 


LESIONS OF DEATH FROM ELECTRIC 
SHOCK 


Can you give information relative to the post- 
mortem findings of death from lightning, and 
the effects of lightning on animals not killed. 
Is there any authority of book published on the 
subject? I am out for information.—Wisconsin. 

Reply: The truth about the postmortem find- 
ings in a carcass dead from electric shock is that 
there are no lesions, macroscopic or microscopic, 
other than the traumatism produced by the 
stroke. In other words, the lesions are the same 
as if life had been snuffed out by sudden con- 
tact with any swift traveling object. There is 
burning or bruising where the object strikes or 
glances along, but otherwise there is no percep- 
tible damage evidenced. Principles and Prac- 
tice of Veterinary Medicine by Dean White, 
gives a good account of the information sought. 
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THE FATHER OF BACTERIOLOGY 


What man of history is entitled most to be 
called the “father of bacteriology?” I know 
Pasteur is often given this credit but what I 
would like to know for a paper I am writing 
is the name and short biography of the first per- 
son to demonstrate the existence of low forms 
of unseen beings we now call bacteria, protozoa, 
etc.—Kansas. 

Reply: We believe Leeuwenoek is entitled to 
this parental sobriquet. He was a self-educated 
man, a native of the Netherlands, born February 
26, 1632, and died August 26, 1723. He is known 
as the pioneer Dutch microscopist and discovered 
with microscopes of his own make the existence 
of the red blood corpuscles, infusoria, sperma- 
tozoa, etc., and besides demonstrated the capil- 
lary circulation. 





Dr. F. J. Baker (Cornell ’05) county veteri- 
narian of St. Lawrence county, has formed a 
partnership with Dr. J. R. Tremlett (Cornell 
23), the latter taking charge of the extensive 
practice formerly conducted alone by his part- 
ner. Dr. Tremlett will also officiate as assist- 
ant meat, milk and dairy inspector for the 
village of Gouverneur. 
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Do ‘Acenile ‘Suffer Pain As Humans Do? 


By A. S. Alexander, 


SS people who regard animals as merely 
“dumb brutes” also assume that they are 
incapable of severely suffering pain. 

A woman recently gave expression to that 
heresy in the press. She argued that animals “do 
not suffer much pain when injured either acci- 
dentally or by the hand of man,” and would, I 
assume, be willing to have the rising generation 
taught that shameful doctrine. 

One would expect one of the gentler sex to 
see, believe, know, and feel that animals suffer 
terribly from pain as do humans. Not all do 
so, however. Indeed, cruelty to animals is so 
prevalent that we may well say, with apologies to 
Bobbie Burns, “Man’s inhumanity to beasts makes 
countless creatures mourn!” 

Years ago a St. Bernard dog was brought to my 
veterinary hospital suffering terribly from inflam- 
matory rheumatism. Anodynes quickly relieved 
the pain, and appropriate treatment afterward 
banished the disease. One morning several 
months later we were awakened at four o’clock 
by the mournful howling of a dog that now and 
then stopped to scratch at the back door of the 
house. On going down I found the St. Bernard 
again afflicted. with the inflammatory trouble. He 
had returned seven miles to the place where pre- 
viously he had found relief, and with appealing 
eyes and tortured cries tried, as best he could, te 
say: 

“Here I am again, Doctor! The pain’s as bad 
as ever. For pity’s sake, hurry up and give me 
another dose of that helpful dope!” 


Story of a Great Dane 

Another time when going to visit a patient, a 
Great Dane came hopping toward us holding up 
one foot, and whimpering in distress. He stopped 
at once when I called, “What’s the matter, old 
fellow?” and let me look at his foot. The cause 
of his suffering was apparent. A big pin was 
buried to the head in his paw. Seizing it with 
forceps I plucked it out—then you should have 
seen that dog! Away he went with a “Wouf! 
Wouf!” of joy, running in a wide circle, return- 
ing to my feet, woufing again with happiness, un- 
til he had made three trips expressive of thank- 
fulness, and then went on his way rejoicing. 


Animals Have Sensory Nerves 
Pain has been defined as undue pressure upon 
sensory nerves. Animals possess these nerves 
just as do people, and also the cerebral centers 





Madison, Wisconsin 


to which they transmit their messages of misery. 
Some animals, however, as less “high strung” in 
nervous sensibility than others. The horse, for 
example, suffers more acutely than the cow or 
sheep, and gives plainer expression to pain than 
do the ruminants. Yet I have seen pain quite 
plainly evinced by many a supposedly stupid, 
senseless cow. To the trained and appreciative 
observer symptoms of pain are as noticeably 
expressed by other “dumb” animals. 


But are animals dumb? They may seem so, no 
doubt, to those who, “having eyes, see not,” who, 
“having ears, hear not,” and the chords of whose 
hearts refuse to vibrate in sympathy when an 
animal is evidently suffering pain. 


People often are so thoroughly occupied with 
their own miseries—many of them imaginary— 
that they fail to note the sufferings of their 
“dumb servants.” 


The Horse with Suppurative Corns Suffers 
Agony 

Come with me, all ye who believe that animals 
do not acutely suffer pain! Note the actions of 
the work horse in this box stall thrown open by 
a groom. The poor beast stands there steaming 
with sweat, holding one foot off the ground, 
breathing fast through reddened nostrils and 
manifesting terrible suffering by his haggard face. 
His pulse, we find, is running like a trip-hammer, 
and the thermometer registers three degrees of 
fever. 

“How long has he been acting in this way?” 
I ask. 


The attendant answers, “A little more than two 
days, Doc.” 

Two long days of torture, which could have 
been quickly alleviated by treatment. But the 
owner of this poor, suffering creature, like thous- 
ands of others, has not read the symptoms aright, 
has made only crude attempts to lessen the lame- 
ness, and no doubt ‘looked to nature to repair 
the damage. 


Examination discloses that pus from a corn ‘in 
the heel of the hoof has all the time been bur- 
rowing upward under the wall, and seeking vent 
at the juncture of the horn and flesh. The re- 
sultant pain is excruciating. Instantly I admin- 
ister a hypodermic dose of morphine, and in a 
few minutes the sweating and rapid breathing 
cease, the horse gives a deep sigh of relief, and 
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the foot comes to rest on the ground. Then, when 
the pus has been liberated, the hungry “patient” 
thankfully starts eating feed. 

What plainer evidence of pain and suffering 
could there have been than that shown by this 
afflicted horse? And was not blessed relief as 
plainly manifested when the narcotic was admin- 
istered? To me the evidence was conclusive, as 
I am certain it would have been to every sym- 
pathetic reader, and I thank God for the means 
He has given me of assuaging pain. 


Other Examples Cited 


Are hogs dumb on killing day? Do the cries 
that come from the slaughter place denote pleas- 
ure or pain! Do they not loudly proclaim the 
cruelty of a man who has neglected humanely 
to stun or shoot the poor beasts before cutting 
their throats? Are those calves that are being 
branded enjoying themselves? And does not that 
cringing, sweating horse, supposedly balking on a 
steep hill, up which he has failed to pull a heavy 
load, suffer from the rain of angry blows shower- 
ed upon him by his brutal boss? Assuredly he 


does, and all because his ignorant driver does 
not know enough to grease the dry, heated axles 
of the wagon wheels. 


month after month. 


TRY IT! 


IT WORKS! 


GUARANTEED to CURE ONE case of 
card and $8.00. 


Note its positive results. 


boxes of FIS 


FISTONE 


“An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the Withers, Poll-Evil, 
Quittor, Nasal Gleet and Chronic Suppurations” 


FISTONE is only a name. The combination.of minerals it represents is more than a name. It 
has proved to have remarkable curative properties in fistula of the withers, poll-evil and other 
chronic suppurative conditions, where despite surgical treatment the discharge continues 


Our Slogan—‘“When everything else fails, try FISTONE” 


In offering this treatment we wish to state that FISTONE will 
cure in any of the stages of the above diseases if fed as directed. 


Price, 1/4 Doz., $5.00; 1 Doz., $10.00, postpaid 


To introduce FISTONE, “An internal treatment for Fistula, Poll-Evil, 
and Chronic Suppuration,” we will send you One Dozen 

E istula or Poll-Evil) on receipt of your professional 
Try it out on your most difficult case of Fistula, Poll-Evil or Quittor. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 

Enclose professional card or stationery. Only One Dozen Boxes of FISTONE for $8.00 to a 
veterinarian—money returned to anyone ordering twice. 

lt is mutually understood that all we require is for the full prescription of Twelve 12-oz. 
TONE be fed according to directions. 
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Note how that work horse thrusts out one 
aching foot as he stands “resting” at the curb. 
Watch how that other suffering horse constantly 
shifts weight from one foot to another. Perhaps 
a corn is hurting; a nail -has been driven too 
close; the hoof has contracted by reason of per- 
sistent mutilation in the shoeing shop, and 
squeezes the sensitive tissues and organs enclosed; 
or a tight shoe is pinching; or a picked-up stone 
bruising the sole. The “pointing” of the sore 
foot calls for help. For goodness’ sake, let’s re- 
move that shoe and stop the squeeze! What 
blessed relief would result! 

But day after day the neglected horse has to 
go to.bed with his boots on. He cannot kick 
them off and soak his feet in hot water, as does 
a person whose No. 5 feet have been forced into 
No. 3 shoes. 

Woman’s Opinion Unjust 

The woman writer of that unjust article has 
perhaps, on more than one occasion after hours 
of dancing, limped painfully, expressed anguish, 
and then thankfully pried off her pinching shoes 
and consigned her aching feet to the soothing tub. 
One would expect, therefore, that this personal 
experience would have taught her to notice the 
sufferings of the ill-shod work horse that daily, 
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for weeks, has, been pounding his aching feet 
upon hard pavements and can render himself no 
assistance. The horse driven with a torturing 
tight overhead check rein or harsh bit suffers less, 
for the hartiess is removed after work; but the 
squeezing of the contracted hoof knows no relief. 

Would the lady, I wonder, deny that a cow 
suffers agony while her horns are being cut off 
with a blunt saw or dull dehorning shears; or 
that an animal is uncomfortable, to say the least, 
when hog nose-rings have been inserted in its 
lips or tongue to prevent self-sucking? I scarcely 
think she would deny that acute pain was en- 
dured by the bleeding bulls a humane agent found 
in a railroad truck the other day with their nose- 
rings torn out by a thief who had done that 
fiendish act to obtain the paltry 45 cents that 
each ring was worth! 

But animals do not always loudly proclaim 
presence of pain or show it by readily recognized 
symptoms, Often they suffer silently, and thus 
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fail to attract attention. Temperament largely 
regulates this, as it does in man. Never shall I 
forget the stoicism exhibited by a Chinese student 
I once knew. The delicate little chap returned 
after an absence from class for ten days. At the 
close of the lecture I greeted him and gave him a 
friendly handshake. He closed his eyes, but said 
never a word until I asked him the reason for his 
absence. 


“Inflammatory rheumatism in my hands,” he 
answered, and I felt sad over the torture that 
hand grip must have caused. 


“Does it hurt to put a frozen bit in a horse’s 
mouth?” a man asked me one winter morning. 

“Try it in your own mouth,” I answered, and 
he turned angrily away. 

That is the answer, folks. When you doubt 
that an animal acutely suffers pain, put yourself 
in its shoes! Try it on yourself !—Reprint from 
Farm and Fireside. 





Veterinary Publicity* 


By Dr. Henry Hell, Wilton Jct., Ia. 


T is the opinion of the writer that the time 
I is here when the private practitioner of 
veterinary medicine must defend his position 
before the public by presenting his side of the 
question through the agricultural and breed 
publications. 

In doing this all arguments must be based on 
facts that have proved their worth by the test 
of time, and must be free from hastily formed 
and biased personal opinions. 


Publicly Supported Enterprises Deplored 

Public opinion is rapidly insisting that every 
economically sound undertaking is so conducted 
as to be self-supporting. 

President Coolidge within the last fortnight 
has said, “While proclaiming stability, con- 
fidence and reassurance as the watchwords of 
the administration, that his administration does 
not intend to surrender to every emotional 
move seeking remedies for economical ills by 
legislation.” 

Our late and lamented President Harding 
summed up the same situation by that little 
phrase—“More business in government and 
less government in business.” 

The National Retail Grocers (Aug. 30) went 
on record as favoring co-operative merchandis- 





*Read at the meeting of the Eastern Iowa V. M. 
Assn., Oct. 10-11, 1923. 





ing when such co-operative concerns were 
amendable to all the laws governing the priv- 
ately conducted concerns, but as being unalter- 
ably opposed to do such co-operative concerns 
when supported by public funds or exempted 
from laws governing the individual. 

The Farm Mortgage Bankers Assoc. of 
America (Sept. 19) adopted resolutions oppos- 
ing all paternalism in government both state 
and national, asking our legislative bodies to 
preserve for us and the succeeding generations 
the same personal rights and liberties as were 
our heritage. and as favoring co-operative mar- 
keting of farm products through private 
agencies not supported by public funds. 

Here is the Crux of the Situation 

And so should the private practitioner of 
veterinary medicine in Iowa go on record as 
favoring competition from federal, state and 
extension veterinarians, county agents and lay- 
men when such men are amendable to all the 
laws governing the practitioner and are not 
supported by public funds. But as being un- 
alterably opposed to such competition when ex- 
empted from the laws governing the practi- 
tioner and supported by public funds. No fair 
minded business man objects to fair compe- 
tition but every fair minded business man does 
object to paying his competitor's salary and 
expense of taxation. : 
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Advocates Truthful Advertising 
M. E. Taylor, President Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation (Sept. 20) said, “Advertising in the 
future can do much to make America a saner, a 
safer and a more contented country, and in the 
development of the United States commercially 
and industrially.” But such advertising must 
stand on truth and integrity if it is to be suc- 
cessful. So when we solicit public judgment, 
let us first make sure that our claims are 
sound. Our problems as private practitioners 
here in Iowa are that of harmful legislation 
enacted since 1912 whereby laymen are ac- 
corded privileges without the legal qualifica- 
tions required of the veterinarian, and in public 
funds being used to support the competition 
against the privately conducted practice. 
County Agent Chief Offender 

The chief offenders are the county agents, 
who were publicly proclaimed by the secretary 
of agriculture (Sept. 30, 1922), to be public 
teachers supported by taxation of all the people 
and prohibited from engaging in commercial 
pursuits. And yet we find them in many coun- 
ties either directly or indirectly, “bootlegging” 
serum to permit holders and their friends and 
relations with or without a state license to dis- 
tribute serum. County agents engaged in this 
pursuit are violating their trust and should be 
so charged. 

Then we have the federal, state, and exten- 
sion veterinarians, who furnish special veteri- 
nary service free (at the expense of the tax 
payer). There seem just three phases within 
the veterinary realm that should be supported 
with public money; viz (1) education, (2) re- 
search and (3) supervision. 

Normalcy in Sight 

Let it be remembered that the day of the 
quack politician who flatters classes for the 
privilege of betraying them is about at an 
end. This type is being denounced by every 
right-thinking citizen from the president down. 
The preaching of envy, laziness, class greed, 
class hatred, socialism, Bolshevism, and an- 
archy is being rapidly relegated to the rear 
by such old-fashioned things as honesty, hard 
work, economy and right thinking. 

In other words, public opinion is rapidly ap- 
proaching a normal state. I believe that we 
are justified in going before the public with our 
willingness to meet legitimate competition 
cheerfully and upon even ground, and as being 
unequivocally opposed to competing with those 
whose salary and expense is pa.d from the 
public funds be they veterinarians or laymen. 

I am confident that the thinking public will 
support us in this stand. 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women),robes, 
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can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt Lesth- 
“ your calfskins into Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS # 
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by Parcel Post and get our estimate of cos’ 
will hold them aside awaiting your decision. 
“go ahead," very well; we will do so and hold them 
free of sto.age ‘atil you want them. If yuu say “no,” 
we wili seturn them post-paid. 

Our il.ustrated catalog style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides, About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, mutis 
and garments. ~ About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The new self-piercing and self-clinching bright 
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Intra-muscular In jections in the Horse 
(Site of Injection) 


By Major Velu, chief of the Research Laboratory of the Service d’Elevage of Morrocco 


(Free Translation from Revue Veteriniare.) 


INGE several years intra-muscular injec- 

S tions. have entered more and more into 

current veterinary practice. In a work appear- 

ing in 1912 in the Revue Generale de Mede- 
cine Veterinaire the military veterinarians 

Marchal and Sejournant have shown:— 

1. That their use is rendered difficult by 
the presence of the numerous and thick apo- 
neuroses which reinforce the musculature of 
the horse. 

2. That deep, aponeurotic necrosis provoke 
grave and extensive complications:—even death 
from gaseous gangrene. 

3. That the site of injection which would 
tend to avoid these accidents are the internal 
ischio-tibial muscules and the muscles origi- 
nating on the sternum. 

It is not questioned that the strong apo- 
neuroses and the possible necrosis implicate 
the selection of the point of injection, but the 
sites preconised by Marchal and Sejournant 
are not without their inconveniences. , 

The internal ischio-tibial muscles are per- 
haps very appropriate, in sick enfeebled animals 
but not in vigorous horses in good health. In- 
jections made in this region are not always 
easy nor without danger, when operating on 
intractable animals like mules, sometimes more 
indocile by reason of being affected with some 
painful condition such as epizootic lymphang- 
itis. Every veterinarian knows even docile 
animals become hard to handle when affected 
with this disease. 

Compelled to make twenty to forty injec- 
tions daily we very soon renounced this loca- 
tion of choice on account of the excessive re- 
straint required, and the time lost. 

The pectoral region remain but here we 
found obstacles also. When making injections 
of biniodid of mercury, voluminous edemas 
were produced which prevented a continuation 
of the treatment at that point, despite the use 
of sterilized ampules (Clin) and every aseptic 
requisite. 

We therefore searched elsewhere for a “non- 
aponeuritic” region that would lend itself to 


rapid injections, and decided upon the lateral 
side of the neck 


Anatomy of the Region 


The muscles of the neck are mostly flat and 
more or less aponeurotic at their extremeties. 
The fleshy parts form successive layers, sepa- 
rated by intermediate layers of loose con- 
nective tissue, and are covered on the surface 
by a thin aponeurotic fascia of the panniculus. 
The first layer, relatively thin is formed by the 
trapezius; the second is more voluminous, 
thicker and consists of the rhomboideus, the 
serratus cervicis, and the splenius; the third 
is composed of the complexus and the longis- 
simus capitus et atlantus; and the fourth of 
the ligamentum nuchae. (For an easy compre- 
hension of this description refer to the beauti- 
ful figure in “Traite d’Anatomie” by Montane 
and Bourdelle: Transverse section of the neck 
at the level of the seventh cervical vertebra.) 


On first thought, it might be supposed that 
lesions of inflammatory origin would be of con- 
siderable importance, by reason of the pres- 
ence of yellow elastic tissue, inert from the 
standpoint of reaction, and also by reason of 
the orientation of the muscular planes which 
would favor the formation of purulent collec- 
tions and complications advancing toward deep 
and declining parts. Fortunately, however, in- 
flammatory lesions are very rare; the trans- 
verse section of the neck and the dissection of 
the different planes shows that none of the 
muscles possess an aponeurosic covering and 
that the aponeurotic reenforcement of their 
digitations exist only at the extremeties. The 
muscles are formed of a homogeneous tissue, 
little dense, but much more dense than the 
pectoral; and the nerves and vessels are of 
little importance and located in the deep layer 
with the exception of the spinal nerve. The 
superior cervical artery and vein are located 
between the ligament nuchae and the com- 
plexus. 


Finally, if it is not always possible to ob- 
tain a perfect asepsis, it is well to remember 
that it is always feasible to be clean and that 
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cleanliness, very often is sufficieut to pre- 
vent inflammatory accidents. 

The region of injection that we indicate 
should be: On each side of the neck, a para- 
lellogram limited below by a handwidth from 
the jugular groove; in front, a handwidth 
from the atlas, and behind a handwith from 
the anterior border of the scapula. 


Advantages 

The injections can be made deeply on ac- 
count of the thickness of the musculature; the 
considerable area. of this zone permits the 
making of a large number of injections; the 
location renders the operation easy and with- 
out danger to the operator who also risks less 
in the matter of breaking needles; the skin 
being- thin the needle penetrates easily, es- 
pecially when the animals observing the ges- 
ture of the operator shrinks to resist. The 
vessels, nerves, and aponeuroses risk nothing 
because there are none. 


Results 

Since we have adopted this zone of choice 
we have practice with only a relative asepsis, 
3000 intra-muscular injections in animals af- 
fected with various diseases (trypanosomiases, 
epizootic lymphangitis, etc.) We have no 
longer been required to resort to extraordi- 
nary means of restraint; we have been able to 
inject without a single accident the most diver- 
sified agents (colloidal iodin, trisulphate of 
arsenic, iodized oil, aqueous solutions of bin- 
iodid of mercury, serums, iodocacodylate of 
mercury, salicylarsenate of mercury). 


IZAL 

An innovation in disinfectants is this month 
offered to the profession by The Abbott Labo- 
ratories, Chicago, in the form of Izal Disin- 
fectant Powder. Izal Powder contains 10% 
of Izal Oil, a mixture of pheneloids of high 
germicidal value, and 5% of naphthalene in an 
insoluble earthy base. 

It is not intended for wound application but 
has a wide range.of usefulness as. a general 
disinfectant and insect repellant; particularly 
in instances in which liquids are objectionable. 
In stables, garbage containers, urinals, privies, 
etc., it is applied by merely sprinkling about 
and is also very effective as-an insect repellant 
against lice on. fowls, fleas on -dogs, etc. 

Izal Powder is supplied in handy one-pound 
shaker-top cans:at a rate so low that its prompt 
popularity is predicted. This preparation, like 
Izal Liquid Disinfectant, also offered by The 
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Abbott Laboratories, has been accepted by 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association for addi- 
tion to New and Non-Official Remedies, an 
honor distinctive among commercial disin- 
fectants. 


ALBUMINURIA IN CATTLE AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Eighty pregnant and non-pregnant cows were 
examined by the author. Almost all tests re- 
vealed a distinct albumen reaction according 
to Spiegler, likewise according to Posener and 
Plosz-Bang. Therefore, apparently the same 
relation exists in cattle as in healthy men, 
who according to Senator contains always al- 
bumen (serum albumen and globulin). 

Out of 50 healthy non-pregnant animals 
physiological albuminuria was established in 
10 animals which equals 20 per cent. If, there- 
fore, an albuminuria is established in cattle the 
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author considers its occurrence in general of 
little practical value. The borders between 
physiological and pathological albuminuria are 
very difficult to determine. 


Out of 80 cows which were 6 to 10 months 
pregnant 22.5 per cent showed a distinct al- 
bumen reaction. Accordingly the physiologi- 
cal limits exceed only by such a slight amount 
in this group that one cannot accept them as an 
albuminuria of pregnancy. On the day of par- 
turition the author found albuminuria in 33 
per cent of the cases. 


The examination of 100 diseased cattle have 
established that the albuminuria cannot be util- 
ized in most of the diseases for diagnostic 
purposes» In puerperal paralysis albumen oc- 
curs regularly in the urine. The amount varies 
in proportion to the severity of the disease. 
Albuminuria occurs also in antipartum and 
postpartum paralysis. 

(Arch. f. Wiss. u. Prakt. Tierh Vol. 47 No. 5.) 





An Interesting Letter 


To the Editor: 

Our local farm bureau is endeavoring to secure 
an appropriation from the county with which to 
employ a veterinarian to test, free of charg®, qll 
cattle used for dairy or breeding purposes in the 
county. Not doubting the sincerity of the U. S. 
bureau of animal industry in regard to the prac- 
titioner and accredited herd work, I have been 
trying to secure this ‘appointment. I am a good 
republican and this county is so strongly repub- 
lican that the democrats do not print a ticket for 
local elections, but now find that I have to be 
confirmed by my representative and senator in 
Springfield before being federal accredited and 
am in receipt of a letter from the Chief Veteri- 
narian that it will be some time before I am 
appointed as an accredited man by his office, with- 
out which appointment I am not eligible to the 
position of county veterinarian. 


Too Much Work for One Man. 


In order to test the 30,000 cows in this county 
each year with the intradermal test with one 
observation, it would be necessary to inject one 
hundred head each day and observe a like num- 
ber. If no work was done on Sunday that would 
prevent injections on Friday counting out fifty- 
two Fridays and Sundays it is plain that one man 
would not be able to get around once a year, as 





About State Medicine 


the average farm has but ten cows. It would 
necessitate the testing of ten herds a day in 
order to average a hundred head. This does not 
take into consideration the impassibility of the 
roads every spring. This matter should be taken 
up with our state association by practitioners and 
local associations with the object of having this 
work placed where it belongs, in the hands of all 
qualified men in each county in place of individ- 
uals. My opinion is that such is not the intention 
of the B. A. I. Our state association should get 
busy at once and give this matter a thorough in- 
vestigation. The tractor replacing the horse for 
the hard, heavy work and the farmer vaccinating 
his own hogs is about all the ordinary practitioner 
can stand to lose. 


Not Fighting Farm Bureau 


I have endeavored to show you that I am not 
fighting the farm bureau and that I have en- 
deavored to cooperate in every way. I even sub- 
mit forms of vaccination bills to farmers but can- 
not get them to settle on that basis (a cent and a 
quarter for serum and virus, 10 cents per head, 
and 50 cents mileage one way) as a cent and one- 
half administered is the cheaper. 


at State Association Should Act 


I think other practitioners will bear me out 
when I state that our state association should take 
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1 of immediate action in regard to this matter. Why 
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ILLINOIS VETERINARIANS ENTER- 
TAIN SIR ARNOLD AND LADY 
THEILER 

Dr. and Mrs. John Jaffray entertained the 
members of the Chicago Veterinary Society, 
with Sir Arnold and Lady Theiler, Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa as guests of honor, -at 
their home, 1522 South Albany avenue, Chi- 
cago, on the evening of November 2nd. Those 
present were: President and Mrs. T. B. Crowe, 
Dr. and Mrs. N. S. Mayo, Dr. and Mrs. D. S. 
Jaffray, Jr.. Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Baker, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. L Quitman, Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Bar- 
rows and Miss Barrows, Dr. and Mrs. J. V. 
Lacroix, Dr. and Mrs. D. Marks, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. M. Parks, Dr. and Mrs. L. A. Merillat, Drs. 
George Frost, James Robertson, A. A. Leibold, 
C. A. Zell, and Moffitt, Dr. Robert Gysel and 
Miss Gysel, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Jaffray, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Behrens. The feature of the delight- 
ful evening was an entertaining narrative of his 
South African experiences by Sir Arnold, in 
which was related many of the social and sci- 
entific problems encountered in this pioneer 
adventure among the savage natives and” primi- 
tive live stock conditions, during the formative 
years of the Union of South Africa. 


The distinguished guests following the Chi- 
cago reception spent the week-end at the hos- 
pitable home of Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Welch, 
at Lexington, and were then conveyed to 
Bloomington where they were entertained at 
a buffet luncheon by the veterinarians of cen- 
tral Illinois in which twenty-five members and 
their wives participated. The Illinois itinerary 
ended at the state university where Sir Ar- 
nold delivered a lecture under the auspices of 
the department of agriculture on Monday eve- 
ning, arranged for through the enterprise of Dr. 
Robert Graham of the department of animal 
pathology. 

Dr. A. H. Baker of Chicago represented the 
Illinois Humane Society at the recent second 
American World Humane Conference held at 
New York City in October. 





The first schools to teach medicine in the 
new world was the St. Thomas University of 
Santo Domingo, founded Nov. 27, 1538. Next 
came the Universities of Mexico and Lima, or- 
ganized in 1551. Several others followed and all 
were in the southern countries settled by Span- 
ish and Portuguese. (A. M. A. 81, No. 1-7). 
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Right to Left:—Sir Arnold Theiler, Director of Veterinary Education and Research, Union 


of South Africa; Professor Chas. Porcher, Professor of Chemistry, National Veterinary School 


of Lyons, France; Lady Theiler; Dr. George Watson, Health of Animals’ Branch, Dominion of 


Canada. 
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PROGRAM WORLD’S DAIRY CONGRESS, 
1923 
ABSTRACT 
The Milk Fairies 

Johnny refuses to drink milk. As a result of 
his not drinking milk, and ‘following other 
health habits, he is undernourished. On his 
return from a morning’s play he is almost 
exhausted. 

While resting under a tree Johnny dreams 
that some fairies, who say they live in a milk 
bottle, come to visit him. The Protein King, 
Mineral, Butterfat, Vitamin and Sugar Fairy 
Queens bring to Johnny the “Boy Johnny 
Might Have Been,” a strong sturdy fellow who 
tells Johnny what he is missing by not drink- 
ing milk and growing strong. 

Johnny is much impressed with the strength 
and athletic prowess of this “Boy He Might 
Have Been,” and is very happy when the fairies 
tell him there is still a chance to grow tall and 
muscular if he will drink milk. 

Johnny no longer has to be urged by mother 
and doctor to drink milk after his beautiful 
dream of the milk fairies and what they can 
do for him. 

The Food Fairies 

The Food Fairies represent the five food 
constituents that are essential to body growth 
and well-being. In order to appeal to childish 
imagination, they are called Patrick Protein, 
Minnie Mineral Matter, Fanny Fat, Sally 
Sugar, and Viola Vitamine. Each one in turn 
tells what particular duty he has to perform 
in keeping children healthy. 

After having presented a number of foods in 
which only one or two of these fairies live, it 
is found that all five live in the milk bottle. 
Milk is the only food in which all of these fair- 
ies live together and therefore, the very best 
food for us all. 

How Milk Is Made 

Billy, like many other children, is curious 
to know how milk is made * * * The doc- 
tor told him that Mother Nature and Bossy 
Cow make the milk. Billy meets Mother 
Nature in the woods and asks how it is done. 
Mother Nature summons her helpers, the Fairy 
of the Meadow, the Fairy of the Shady Dell, 
the Fairy of the Corn Field, and the Fairy of 
the Brook. Each one tells him her part in 
helping Mother Nature to make milk. Billy 
is delighted to find that such lovely elements 
enter into the composition of milk, and is 
determined to drink more milk than ever.—U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Abstract No. 
24. 
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THE DIXIE MEETING 

The first annual meeting of the Dixie Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, held at Memphis, Oc- 
tober 10-11, was a pronounced success. The at- 
tendance was satisfactory, the character of the 
contribution of a very high order, and the en- 
thusiasm away above par. 

With but one exception the literary program 
was carried as announced, and as follows: 

“Grass Trismus,”’-by J. T. Alston, Tupelo, 
Mississippi. 


“Remarks,” by State Veterinarian Lincoln of 
Tennessee. 


“Autopsies and Discussion of Digestive Dis- 
eases of Poultry,” by B. F. Kaupp, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


“Animal Hospital Management,” by J. V. 
Lacroix, Evanston, Illinois. 


“Swamp Fever,” by W. L. Gates, Clarksdale, 
Mississippi. 


“Therapeutics of 1923,” by L. A. Merillat, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


“A Film and Stereopticon Display,” by B. F. 
Luckey, National Stock Yards, Illinois. 


“Field Experiences in Hog Cholera Control,” 
by J. P. O’Connor. 

This paper was given a scholarly discussion 
by H. C. Curry and C. M. McFarland of Kansas 
City, and A. C. Drach of Omaha. 


“Swine Problems of the South,” by A. T. 
Kinsley of Kansas City, Missouri. 


“Sane State Regulations,” by C. A. Cary, Au- 
burn, Alabama. 


Discussed by State Veterinarians Bux of Ar- 
kansas and Lincoln of Tennessee. 


“Remarks on the A. V. M. A.,” by Secretary- 
Editor Hoskins, Detroit, Michigan. 


“The Importance of Small Animal Practice to 
the Present Day Veterinarian,” and “Remarks on 
Fright Disease and Black Tongue,” by J. C. 
Flynn, Kansas City, Missouri. 


“Prophylactic Vaccination Against Rabies,” by 
Adolph—Eichhorn, Pearl River, New York. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Discussed by Drs. Shull and Beckham. 


“Veterinary Associations,” by E. H. Smith, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


The local committee diverged from the ordinary 
run of entertainments by giving two corking good 
four-round boxing matches on the evening of 
the first day and a free bansuet on the night of 
the second day, both of which were au fait. 


The officers elected were: T. J. Douglass of 
New Orleans, president; Chas. H. Wright of 
Jackson, Mississippi, lst vice-president; W. G. 
Warren of Gallatin, Tennessee, 2nd vice-presi- 
dent; and C. C. Brown (re-elected) secretary- 
treasurer. 

The movement of organizing another interstate 
association seems to have been justified in the 
morale of the 42 charter members who sponsored 
the inauguration of the new organization. The 
attendance was approximately 100 charter mem- 
bers and visitors. 

President Martin and Secretary Brown handled 
the meeting throughout like a team of veterans. 


MISSISSIPPI STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

A very profitable and enjoyable meeting was 
held October 24th and 25th at Grenada, at which 
the following program was given: 

“Bovine Abortion, Rabies and Various Anthrax 
Vaccines,” Dr. R. M. Staley, H. K. Mulford Co., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

“Current Therapeutics,” Dr. E. L. Quitman, 
Associate Editor VETERINARY MEDICINE, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

“Some Sheep Diseases,” Dr. D. F. Luckey, 
Live Stock Commissioner, National Stock Yards, 
Illinois. 

Remarks, Dr. C. E. Salsbery, Jensen-Salsbery 
Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 

Paper, Dr. W. O. Hughes, Ex-Army Veteri- 
narian, West Point, Miss. 

Remarks—Health Certificates, Dr. H. Chad- 
wick, Executive Officer Mississippi Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, Jackson, Miss. 

10:00 A. M., Visit to Cotton States Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum Plant. 

Discussion—“‘Serum and Virus Production,” 
Dr. J. S. Clark, B. A. I. Inspector in Charge, 
Grenada, Miss. 

The following officers were elected for 1924: 


President, W. P. Ferguson, Grenada, Miss.; 
Ist vice-president, R. H. Molenhoff, Cleveland, 
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A 


Agalacta in sows, 425. 

Alfalfa, 1002. 

Ascaridosis, 823, 1132, 1030. 

Abscess of the brain, 461. 

Ascites, 145, 233, 460, 656, 1118, 934. 
Absorbine, 157. 

Arecolin, 1023, 611, 931. 

Arsenic, 363, 368, 52, 511, 119, 1023. 


Accredited herds, 311, 417, 509, 1000, 
1026, 1064. 


Naan 414; 1162; clean milk, 
A. V. M. A., 258, 914, 915, 916, 497, 
706. 


Anesthesia, 237, 434,, 1000, 264, 419, 
711, 822. 

American foul brood, 1021. 

Adhesive paste, 161. 

Arsphenimin, 266, 142. 

Anthelmintiés, 28, 160, 323, 510, 524, 
519, 945, 1007. : 

Actinomycosis, 928, 929, 1146, 140. 

Apple pomace, 1032. 

Artichoke, pasture, 313. 

Avian tuberculosis, 102, 338, 526. 

Armistice, the, 20. 

Agriculture, 51, 218, 303, 1008, 1059. 

Association news, news section, each 
issue. 

Atropin, 237, 238. 

Abortion disease, 216, 230, 236, 
266, 506, 558, 600, 653, 702, 
818, 927, 1015, 1097, 1095. 


Abortion disease, agglutination 
702. 


235, 
719, 


test, 


Automobile, 502, 815. 

Autopsy of the fowl, 134. 
Autohemotherapy, 1150. 
Autohysterotomy, 35. 

Automutilation, 35, 741. 

— and autopyotherapy, 


Albuminuria, 1166. 

Anovulvitis, 414. 

Army, Military Section, each issue. 
Army veterinary school, 405. 


Bacterins, 119, 506, 928, 1001, 


Bacteria, classification, 217. 701. 1105. 





GENERAL INDEX 


Bandages, solvent for, 368, 511. 
Bandages, protective foot, 23. 
Barbital, 932. 
Blackleg, 533, 928, 1096. 
Black Tongue, 435, 936, 1104. 
Black head, 419, 458, 1018. 
Black Nightshade, 1137. 
Brachial paralysis in a collie, 838. 
Bees, 333, 1021, 166. 
Biologics and sanitation, 600. 
Blindness from blood loss, 1050, 840. 
Births: News Section, each issue. 
Bossie as responsive as Dobbin, 904. 
Botryomycosis, 141. 
Bureau of animal industry, 82, 

700. 


Bull nose, 1136. 

Business hints, 16, 21, 213, 250, 
283, 216, 350, 537, 377, 698, 
703, 1162. 

Buttermilk, 311, 546. 


Cc 


Canine distemper, 60, 117, 142, 
419, 432, 458, 816, 1150. 


Caponizing, 711, 839. 


Carbon tetrachlorid, 
426, 1004. 


Cat, blood corpuscles of, 1024. 

Cattle practice, 327. 

Cattle farcy, 140. 

Cattle flour, 955. 

Cathartics, hypodermic for cows, 554. 

— of bacteria, 217, 701, 
2 

Clasmatocytes and immunity, 1101. 

Canker of the foot, 1156, 119. 

Castration, 1104, 844, 945. 

Class rooms empty, 215. 

Cat parasites, treatment of, 81. 

Capped hock, 671. 

Cecectomy in the dog, 1119. 

Chenopodium, 62, 452, 224, 530, 1023. 

Cesarean section, 162, 562, 1130. 

Chicken mash for layers, 511. 

Chicken, anatomy of viscera, 131. 

Chicken cholera, 1177. 

Clicque, the, 912. 

Clover poisoning, 245. 

Chloral hydrate, 434, 611. 


116, 267, 


Cocklebur, 960. 

Cocain, 305, 502. 

Coccidiosis in chicks, 
calves, 76 

Cod liver oil, 70, 24, 918. 

Colostrum, 600, 311, 316. 

— endurance test ride, 964, 


718, 658, in 


Colic, 119, 262, 456, 232, 356. 
Se sense and national defense, 


Convulsions in dogs, 433, 522, 930; in 
pigs, 364. 

Coneflower, 850. 

Coloring mixture, 611. 

Cotton seed poisoning, 65, 929. 

Corpus luteum, 926. 

Croupus enteritis, chronic in cattle 
65, 929. 

Cow with a double cervix, 332. 

County agent, the, 20, 312, 241, 242, 
1003. 


Cough in pigs, 269. 

County veterinarian, 747. 
Coffee bean poisonous, 633. 
Cowbane, 633. 

Chorea, 738, 432, 429, 456, 934. 
Crude oil, 738. 

Cytost, 825. 


D 


Dairy and milk inspection, 21, 503, 
913, 1002, 1067, 1167. 

Diazul, 739. 

Damiana, 65. 

Deranged metabolism in a cow, 847. 

Deaths: News Section, each issue. 

Dental anesthesia, 264. 

Deficiency disease, 316, 503, 529. 

Dehorning, 605, 927, 1117. 

Diarrhea, road in horses, 419. 

Diarrhea in a colt, 367. 

Diarrhea, bacillary white, 119, 749. 

Disease of domestic fowl, 1106, 770. 
see fowl. 

Diseases of Cattle, 
diag. 227 

Diaphragm, not innervated by costal 
nerves, 819 

Diphtheria, 524. 

Dipping and dips, 60, 125, 126, 220. 
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Dog parasites, 1; real meat, 29. 
Dog ration, 1142. 
Dogs and dewclaws, 522. 


eg | of the fetal rumen, 460, 1118. 
e amnion, 145, 233. 


Drying up disease in pigs, 452, 559. 
meeetens, 460, 1017, 1118, 119, 340, 


E 


Echinacea, 268. 

Ear clamp, 436. 

Eclampsia in the bitch, 419, 433; in 
the cow, 456. 

Elk, period of gestion of, 1050. 

Electric shock, 1159, 361, 650. 

Eggs, chicken, 62, 66. 

Eye wash, 611. 

Eye ball, enucleation of, 1023. 

Ensilage, 363, 564, 157, 164. 

Esophagus, dilatation of, 77. 

Epilepsy in a mare, 161, 838; in a 
dog, 552 

Emphysema following tapping the ru- 
men, 

Ergotism, 632, 824. 

Egyptian pathology, 667. 

European side lights, 1011. 


F 


Farm bureau, 20, 241, 312, 502. 

Farmer vaccination, 1103, 242, 250, 
310, 414, > 

Farrowing losses from, 424. 

Feeds and feeding, 26, 52, 119, 174, 
260, 454, 506, 552, 603, 604, 918, 
955, 1142, 1144. 

Flemings fistula cure, 738. 

Free-Martin, 344, 922. 

Filled milk, 311. 

Field pea pasture, 117. 

Fright disease, 1024, 268. 

Fistula of the withers, 702, 715, 738, 
1100, 842, 960. 

Follicular mange, 220, 1150. 


Food poisoning, 30, 157, 819, 962, 
1037; also see Rrcenerk poisoning 
each issue. 

Foot rot, 1004. 

Foreign bodies, 229, 771, 934, 962, 
934. 

Forage poisoning, 264, 364, 744. 

Formalin, 220, 928. 

Fowl parasites, treatment of, 80. 

Fowl typhoid, 528. 


Fowl respirations, 36, 
blood pressure, 912. 


Fowl diseases, 1106, 523, 524. 
Founder, 1048, 162. 

Fowl, cestodes, 523. 

Fox industry, 313, 335, 512, 516, 819. 
Foxtail, 1027. 

Fox parasites, treatment of, 81, 650, 
Fur-farming, 512. 

“Flu,” swine, 314, 1030. 


G 


Glandular therapy, 44, 


Gape worm infestation, 527, 511. 
Glanders, 600, 816. 


pulse, 912, 


Georgia’s antibortion regulation, 1095. 


113, 637, 751, 
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Greasewood, poisons sheep, 851. 


Be 379, 1126, 819, 644, 642, 713, 


Goat parasites, treatment, 28. 
Goitre, 62, 1175, 1023. 
Gombault’s caustic balsam, 361. 
Gunshot wounds in dogs, 427. 


H 


Hawaiian puu puu, 817. 

Healing ointment, 671. 

Health matters, 828. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia, 
700, 114 4 

Heredity, 922, 923, 344. 

Hernia, Quitman’s operation for, 64. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia in sheep, 369. 

Hemorrhagic septicemia, 853, 167, 
230, 316, 369, 771, 833. 

Hog, see also swine. 

Hog losses, 703, 424, 368, 601, 1027. 

“s* ag ro 241, 363, 41, 938, 818, 

924; in Rumania, 27; in Bra- 

HL SS, in European countries, 41, 

Hog industry, 261, 603. 

Hogs, trimming hoofs of, 19. 

Hog-cholera serum, 354, 924. 

Holstein’s lead, 1144. 

Hookworm, 336, 116. 

Horse nettleberries, 932. 

Horse transportation, 209. 

Horses, scarcity of, 304. 

Horse power contests, 815, 952. 

— association, 26, 416, 504, 996, 


280, 369, 


Horse and tractors, 602, 952. 
Horses of old, 507. 

Horse heroes of modern wars, 1001. 
Horse in war, the; 1004. 

Humane slaughtering, 603. 

Hygroma on a mule, 366. 

Hygroma of the knee, 664. 


I 


Iodin, 1147. 

Impaction of the bowels, 356. 

Immunity, 1101, 940, 818, 1123, 942, 
940. 


Immunity in abortion disease, 818, 
1015. 

Intramuscular injections, 1164. 

It’s too bad but it works that way, 
305. 


Indigestion in ruminants, 229, 327. 

It’s the nasty way he says it don’t 
ye know, 502 

It pays, 1089. 

Immunization of swine against chol- 
era, 702. 

Immunization against abortion dis- 
ease, 1015. 

Interno, 1057. 

Infant mortality, 122. 

Insulin, 611, 653, 739, 918. 


J 


Jack, braying of, 1047. 
Johne’s disease, 236, 414, 1104. 


K 


Kendall’s spavin cure, 552. 


L 


Lacteal fistula, 329. 

Laminitis, 162, 1048. 

Laryngitis of dogs, 431. 

Lambs, sheath affection, 462. 

Law, points of interest, 426, 536, 815, 
1054, 49, 143, 352. 

Leg wash, 360. 

Let’s take a hunch from hygeia, 599. 

Lead poisoning, 270, 974. 

Lice, treatment, 125, 126, 368, 220. 

Lithiasis, 913. 

Ligation of the testicle, 1104. 

Live stock situation in Russia, 18. 

Live stock industry, 214, 712, 413. 

Live stock poisoning section in each 
issue. 

Liniment, McKillip’s anodyne, 554. 

Lung worms, 818, 1132, 823. 

Liquid soap, 1168. 

Liquid fire, 1047. 

Loin disease, 624. 

Locoweed poisoning, 951. 

Lotion, 61. 

Luminal and luminal sodium, 932. 


M 


Malta fever, 600, 818, 967. 


Malignant edema, 928, 1048. 
Mahwa, 737. 

Mange, 530, 127, 1150. 
Mastitis, 928, 756, 839, 1017. 


Maize plant, 703. 

Mayweed, 850. 

Meat flour, 1142, 955. 

Meat consumption declining, 66. 

Medical knowledge among laymen not 
harmful, 111. 

Metritis in sows, 635. 

Melanosarcoma in a young horse, 748. 

Mil, the, 1099. 

Mineral feeds, 260, 603, 19, 918, 855. 

McKillip’s liniment, 554. 

Milk, 211, 260, 66, 953, 1134, 996. 

Milk sickness, 462, 31, 437. 

Milk fever 650, 1113, 1014, 560, 746, 
1004. 


Milk ordinance, 997. 
Milk pasteurization, 556, 997. 


Milk inspection, 913, 503, 1067, 21. 
1002, 997. 

Milk salictionten, 601. 

Milk consumption, 19, 211, 212, 546. 


Milk and tuberculosis, 19. 

Milcolate, 66. 

Morbidity rate, method of computing, 
114, 


Morgan horse versatile, 602. 
Morning glory poisoning, 1137. 
Morphin, 237. 

Mummified pigs, 559. 

Mycotic diseases, 139. 


N 


1104. 
in canine distemper, 


Napthelene, 

Neosalvarsan, 
142. 

Nem, what is a, 264. 


Necrotic enteritis, 363, 423, 1036, 
Nephritis in small animals, 221. 
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Necrobacillosis in pigs, 363. 
Necrotic dermatitis, 636. 
Nicotin sulphate, 918. 
Nightshade, black, 1137. 
Nose prints, 313. 
Nursing and feeding sick animals, 52. 
Nurses for small animal hospitals, 612. 


oO 


Oak poisoning, 70. 

Oats and silage injurious, 564. 
Onchocera in horses, 715, 1100. 
Organ extracts, 217. 

Organotherapy, 247, 306, 147. 
Origin of species, 215. 

Otitis media, 317, 1026. 

Opposums, 658. 

Osteomalacia, 560. 

Cm for nail pricks modified, 


Operation, Williams, 154. 
Osteoporosis in a colt, 742. 


-P 


Pasteurization, 928, 556, 997, 999. 

Parturient paresis, 650, 1014, 1113. 

Parasitism, 1109, 28, 1005, 715, 356, 
1005. 


Parasites, 244, 1109, 160, 28, 356. 
Parathyroids, Ablation of, 413. 


Paralyses, 366, 529, 456, 146, 159, 
984, 159. 


Paralysis in dogs, 984; in pigs, 159, 
363; in dogs and cats, 429, § 

Paratyphoid in calves, 341. 

Pea vine and rue, 561. 

Pericarditis, traumatic, 76. 

Pig losses, 601, 703, 424. 

Paraphlegia in hogs, 159, 659. 

Prepucial tumor in a boar, 464. 

Pneumonia, 20; mycotic, 139. 

Post vaccination losses, 1027. 

Poultry parasites, treatment of, 80. 

Pitfalls of practice, 232. 

Prolapse of the vagina, 330. 

Poll evil, 650, 702, 1100, 715, 738, 
960. 


Puff ball a styptic, 508. 
Publicity, 1162. 

Puppy paralysis, 456. 

Purpura hemorrhagica, 511. 
Peste dos porcos in Brazil, 505. 
Pyometra, 926. 

Pyorrhea in dogs, 452. 

Pyemic arthritis, 1132. 
Proctitis, costal, 652. 


R 

Rabies, 228, 1123, 1130, oe 658, 669, 

711, 937, 701, 1020, 1071 
Rabies Immunity, 1123, 940, 942, 
Rabies in a lion, 1130, 
Rabies, veterinarian dies from, 1071. 
Rabies in Russia, 1020. 
Rattle box poisoning, 950. 


Rate of passage of material through 
digestive tract, 917. 


Rectum, prolapse, operation for, 508. 
Respirations of domestic fowl, 38. 
Rickets, 1123, 363, 560, 154, 316. 
Rice poisoning, 262. 

Ringworm, 558. 

Roaring operation, 154. 
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Roup, 524. 

Ropy milk, 701. 

Rutherford, Dr. J. G., 811. 
Rumen, 254, 460, 459. 

Russia, 1020. 

Roumania, Vet. situation in, 27. 


Ss 


Scabies, 236, 530, 60, 126. 

Smallest living dog, 436. 

Salol, 119. 

Sandy water fatal to cattle, 440. 

State medicine, 417, 1166. 

Sangeliers not immune to cholera, 
1103. 


Save the horse, 361. 

Slaughtering, 603, 833. 

Sterility, 926. 

aa treatment, 220, 422, 817, 


Serum treatment of wounds, 1004. 
Species, origin of, 215. 

Senator calls our bluff, 308. 
Specific tinctures, dose of, 452. 
Self sucking, 270, 329, 648. 
Sheep ailments, 339, 532. 

Sheep sorrel, 746. 

Starvation, temperature in, 362. 
Swamp fever, 332, 119, 1046, 741. 
Sweet clover, 245, 734, 736. 
Swirls, 461. 

Swine Diseases, 818, 1134. 
Swine problems, 634. 


Silage, 157, 164, 363, 564, 846, 1031. 

Spirochetosis Icherohemorrhagica, 
936. 

Swine abortion, 1097, 506. 


Swine flu, 319, 314, 313, 219, 1030. 

Swine tuberculosis, 356, 601. 

Simple medication the best, 671. 

Stinkhorn poisoning, 1149. 

Swine erysipelas, 1132, 1030. 

Swine practice, 944. 

Swine parasites, 29. 

Sterility, 751. 

Strychnin, 819. 

Stricture of the teat, 744. 

Swine industry, 354. 

Scour, calf, 119, 228. 

Shortage of veterinarians, 498. 

Stomach lavage in swine, 420; sum- 
mer sores, 419. 


Stomatitis of swine, 1142; 
139; vesicular, 229. 


Sows without teats, 457. 

Sows, vaccination, 454. 

Sow, eating chickens and pigs, 556. 
Sodium flourid, 368. 

Stomach worms, 918. 

Stomach tube, 233, 711. 


T 


Tartar on the teeth of dogs, 452. 
Tractors, 416, 602, 952. 

Teats, removal of, 87. 

Tetanus, 270, 742. 

Tetanus, 270. 

Thiosinomin, 64. 

Twins, 1017, 345, 544, 1017. 
eo mallophage of cattle, 


mycotic, 


Timothy and alfalfa, 1002. 
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Tissue extracts, 825. 

Tonsils, 531, 1101. 

Torrance, Dr., resigns, 814. 
Toe-pecting, 1002. 

Tuberculosis, increasing in swine, 817. 


Tuberculosis, when to condemn car- 
cass, 364 


La ig 362, 1001, 856, 311, 509, 
356, 338, 158, 230, 755, 


Tuberculin test in swine, 356. 
—- test in fowl, 338, 102, 526, 


Tuberculin test, 130, 158, 567, 558, 
752. 


Tuberculosis vaccination, 158. 
Tularense, 913, 1105. 
Typhoid, fowl, 528. 


U 


ea in canine distemper, 432, 


Urinary sedative, 24. 
Urticaria, 563, 63. 
Urticaria in the horse, 63. 
Urticaria in the cow, 565. 


Uterus, torsion of, 234, 450, 738; pro- 
lapse, 234. 


Ulcerative stomatitis, 925. 


Vv 


Variola in cows, 561. 


Vaccination, 20, 598, 853, 220, 316, 
454, 525, 748, 833, 937, 1003. 


Vaccines, living in abortion, 316, 
1016.. 


Vaginal prolapse, 330, 744. 
Veterinarian as a live stock judge, 


Velvet bean, 962. 

Verminous aneurism, 1013. 

Ventral swellings in cows, 234. 
Vaccinating pregnant sows, 454. 
Veterinary service in the lime light, 
Veterinarian and cures, 699. 


Veterinary therapeutics of the 18th 
century, 720. 


he ~~ 220, 353, 423, 613, 632, 817, 


Ww 


Warts, 63, 1002, 368, 1129. 
Warts, arsenic for, 368. 
Wounds, 1004, 

Wooly-pod milk weed, 951. 
Wars, 121. 

Warble fly, 231. 


ba poisoning, 454, for chickens, 


Wild animals, 913. 

Wild rice, 262. 

Weorld’s Dairy Congress, 1169. 
Worm seed tea poisonous, 736. 


X 


X-Ray, 427. 


¥ 


Yeast, 506, 511. 
Yohimbin, 419, 1144, 


Z 


Zootechnic notes in each issue, 
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NEWS SECTION 


Miss. ; 2nd vice-president, B. M. Davenport, Scott, 
Miss.; secretary-treasurer, C. G. Stalworth, 
Drew, Miss. 

The next meeting will be held in Greenville 
during January, 1925; the present meeting having 
been called ahead of time due to the desire of 
the members to hold same in conjunction with 
the North Mississippi Fair, which added addi- 
tional zest to the meeting. 

This association has a membership of about 
seventy-five veterinarians, of which about forty 
were in attendance; the members taking part 
and showing much interest in all discussions 
brought before the association. They are a group 
of live, wide-a-wake, hospitable gentlemen who 
belong to this association. In other words, they 
certainly exemplify the tradition of the South 
as regards hospitality. 

Among the enjoyable and profitable attractions 
of the meeting was a visit to the incomparable 
John Borden plantation, just outside of Grenada. 
It is doubtful if there are any more handsome, 
elaborate, or appropriate farm buildings in the 
world than on this plantation. It is owned by 
John Borden of Chicago, who spends much of 
his time there. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY V. M. ASS’N. 


At a recent meeting of the San Joaquin veteri- 
nary medical association Dr. W. L. Brown of 
Fowler was elected president, Dr. Charles Ahl- 
gren, vice-president, and H. B. Wintrungham, 
secretary-treasurer. 

This association holds monthly meetings with 
the exceptions of January, June, July and Au- 
gust. The January meeting is omitted on account 
of the university short course and the June one 
on account of the meeting of the state associa- 
tion. July and August are vacations. 

The November meeting was held at Visalia. 
The program announced by Secretary Wontring- 
ham includes: “Foreign Bodies in Cattle,” by 
Dr. C. Rey of Tulare; “The Bacteriologist as an 
Aid to the Veterinarian,” by Mr. Brown of Vis- 
alia; “Remarks on the Advance in Medical 
Science,” by Dr. I. H. Betts, of Visalia; and 
“Anesthesia,” by Dr. F. N. Norris, of Dinula. 


The Lancet celebrated its centennial anniver- 
sary in October. The first issue was published 
October 5, 1923. 


It is estimated that there are about 5 ounces 
of radium in the United States, valued at ap- 
proximately $20,000,000. The source of supply 
is Colorado. 








TRY IT! IT WORKS! 


Black Tongue Treatment 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Would you try something that has been cur- 
ing over 90% of the cases treated? If so, we 

er you a chance to try our Black Tongue 
treatment. 

In offering this treatment we wish to state 
that where the disease is of 5 to 7 days dura- 
tion the treatment is doubtful although some 
cases have recovered. Cases of only 3 or 4 
days duration or less, have responded to this 
treatment almost without exception. 

It is our desire to market this treatment 
through the Veterinary Profession only. We 
offer it at Five Dollars ($5.00), less tom to 
big pong 

Ht 0 will try it on a fair case and are not 
on d with the results, we will refund your 
money. You have everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose if not satisfied. 

Could we do more for you? 


4V Black Tongue Co., 
O. M. Norton, V.M.D., 


Manager te te 
109 Main St., Distributed nent e, ss 


Wilmer Veterinary Supply rd Memphis, Tenn. 
Purity Serum Co., Athens, Ga.’ 

Dr. Wm. M. Fancher, Roxboro, N. C, 

Fraser Veterinary Supply Co., ‘Richmond, Va. 
Dr. L. E. Miller, Gages Christi, Texas. 


IT WORKS! TRY IT! 
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Five Cents a Dose 


Fuller Biological 
Laboratory 


104 Maple Avenue, 
Ithaca, New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Sale, Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents 
extra when replies are sent care of the journal. 








FOR SALE—WANTED 


FOR SALE—Good emergency bag, $8.00. 
strument bag, $5.00. Excellent Medical case, 40 bottles, 
$10.00. Old time case, $5.00. Address Dr. R. Houser, 
Box 33, Bourbon, Indiana. 


Good in- 





NEBRASKA VETERINARY PRACTICE for sale— 
Runs $9,000 year, large territory. Only graduate here. 
small investment, take part cash, great stock country. 
— 3488 care F. V. Kniest, Peters Tr. Bld., Omaha, 

ebr. 





IOWA PRACTICE for sale—fine county seat town— 
Do $9000 year; large territory. Paved streets, large 
hog raising country. Ideal place to live—many ad- 
vantages to my deal. Sacrifice price due to ill health. 
Address 3484 care F. Kniest, Peters Tr. Bld., 
Omaha, Nebr. 





FOR SALE—TIowa practice. County seat. Extra 
large territory. Best stock country. Outside income 
that you get, $600.00 a year. Sacrifice price. (Ill 
health.) Geee man make $4,000 to $6,000 a year. Address 
3499, care F. V. Kniest, Peters Tr. Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





FOR SALE: Brown race mare pacer. Also bay 
gelding runner, well bred. For particulars address 671, 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, 1827 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—Location in Iowa Connty seat Town in- 
cluding Drugs, Instruments, Office fixtures, Operating 
Table, etc. A good Town, excellent roads. A Bargain. 
Address VETERINARY MuDiciNE, 1827 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. No. 768 





SO. DAK. VET. PRACTICE for sale—One best stock 
countries in West Practice, easily reach $10,000 year. 
Two months’ Serum work this year was $2000. Large 
territory. Moderate payment down. Nothing asked 
for location and good will (Ill Mealth) A Snap for 
someone. Money making location—all the work you 
can do. Address 3474 care F. V. Kniest, Peters Tr. 
Bld. Omaha, Nebr, 





WANTED: Assistant veterinary at once, Small 
Animal Hospital, who can take full charge later, located 
in eastern city. First letter state salary expected, ref- 
erence and experience. No. 670, VETERINARY MEDICINE. 
1827 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED, POSITION as assistant to busy city 
ractitioner. 1 am 33 years old, Graduate Chicago 
/eterinary college, married, have had eight years’ ex- 
perience in both city and country practice. 1 am at 
this time conducting small animal practice for a firm in 
city of one million population, but the amount of busi- 
ness will not warrant my continuing, therefore I want 
to connect with man who can keep me busy. Address 
No. 769 VETERINARY MEDICINE, 1827 So. Wabash, Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug_ stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bidg., Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 


I HAVE A FEW PAIR OF REGISTERED SIL- 
ver black foxes for sale. This is the center of the black 
fox industry of the United States. Dr. F. U. Steele, 
Muskegon, Mich. 











“QUICK COLLECTIONS” — Everywhere. Live ye 
firm! Established 30 years. 
sau &., New York. 
today 


William H. Dodd, 87 Nai 
Don’t wait, send us your bills 





“BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE” 


DISEASES OF THE SMALL DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 
By David S. White, Ohio State University 
Lea & Febiger, 706-710 Sanson st., Philadelphia 
672 pages, cloth. Price, $4.75. 
SWINE PRACTICE 
By A. T. Kinsley. 


The only up-to-date and practical book on the 
subject. 375 pages, 120 illustrations. 


Cloth, $4.00. 
Alex Eger, 9 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
= etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., $2$ 

. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








VETERINARIAN’S LEDGER CARDS, 3x5 (same 
as furnished with “VETERINARY MEDICINE” accounting 
outfits) per 1000, $5.70; a 100, $.75 postpaid. Wabash 
Cabinet Co.. Wahash. ‘Ind 


Free Book 


Tells how to use this powerful anti- 
septic remedy in a hundred different 
ways in household and on farm. Bene- 











“Farm and 
Home Therapy 
with Iodine” 


ficial for man and beast. Write for 
copy. 

Chilean Iodine Producers 
25 Madison Avenue New York 




















STOLL 
STAY-THERE 
EAR MARK 








ay identification tag for animals that IS satisfactory. Used 
by th A. 1., most states, and hundreds of veterinary prac- 

tir ee Write for samp! le’ and price. An ear mark for every 
| purpose. M. H. STOLL, 3012. Webster St., Omaha, Nebr. 
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VETERINARY ASSOCIATION OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


The annual meeting of the Veterinary Associa- 
tion of Saskatchewan and the short course for 
veterinarians in connection therewith, was held 
at the University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Sask., July 24-25-26, 1923. 


The first session opened at 9:30 A. M. on the 
24th inst, the president, Dr. Norman Wright, 
Saskatoon, occupying the chair. 


The election of members to the council for 
the customary period of two years proceeded. 
Drs. R. G. Chasmar, H. Richards, M. Barker, C. 
Head, receiving the largest number of votes cast 
were declared elected. The personnel of the 
council for 1923-24 is Dr. Norman Wright, Sas- 
katoon, president; Dr. H. Richards, Indian Head, 
vice-president; Dr. R. G. Hanley, Hanley, secre- 
tary-registrar, and Drs. Head, Fawcett, Barker, 
and McLelland of Regina, members. 


The afternoon session was taken up entirely 
with a lecture by Dr. J. F. DeVine, Goshen, N. Y., 
on the “Digestive Troubles of Cows and Calves.” 


On the morning of the 25th Dr. DeVine lec- 


tured on “Sterility and the Diagnosis of Preg- 


nancy,” having both the live subject and a num- 
ber of uteruses obtained from freshly slaughtered 
animals to illustrate the various conditions. 


Thursday, the 26th, was devoted to bovine 
clinics and a lecture on sterility by Dr. DeVine. 
A number of cows were purchased by the asso- 
ciation for the clinic. Dr. DeVine demonstrated 
the technic employed in handling ovaries and 
uteruses. All the members had an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves with cystic ovaries, 
cervicitis, pyometra, etc. On one subject pur- 
chased for the clinic, a grade Holstein cow, Dr. 
DeVine made a diagnosis of atresia of the right 
fallopian tube, which was confirmed postmortem. 


The attendance was unusually good consider- 
ing the various conditions which adversely affect 
veterinary practice. 


The annual meeting of 1924 will be held at 
Saskatoon in August. 
R. G. Chasmar, 
Secretary-Registrar. 


Dr. T. J. Douglas of New Orleans, famous 
for his revolutionary systems of treating erst- 
while incurable diseases, was unanimously 
elected president of the Dixie association at 
the recent Memphis meeting. 


NEWS SECTION 




















Two Strasco 
Canine Products 


Vitamexol 


Each dram represents in palatable 
form the constituents of: 
Oleum Morrhuae ........33% 
Malt Exttact ;.... 4.35. 15% 
Hypophosphites Comp... .33% 
Fresh Prime Beef........60 gr. 


$1.25 pt. $8.00 gal. 


Highly recommended as a tonic 
and builder for dogs, especially dur- 
ing and following distemper. 


Terpatone 


Each fluid dram contains: 


Morphine Diacetyl Hydrochloride 
1/64 gr., combined with Creosote 
Carbonate, Terpin Hydrate, Cal- 
cium Glycerophosphate, Sodium 
Glycerophosphate and Aromatics. 

(Does not require narcotic blank.) 


$1.25 pt. $8.00 gal. 


Useful in Canine Distemper, ex- 
ceptionally good results obtained 
when used in ‘conjunction with 
Vitamexol. 


R. J. Strasenburgh Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Surgical Instruments 


New York 


Rochester 
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THE PROPHYLACTIC CLUB OF 
AMERICA 


The Prophylactic Club of America held its 
fourth annual meeting at Bantam Lake, Conn., 
October 20-21. The meeting was held on the 
grounds of Commissioner of Domestic Animals, 
J. M. Whittlesey who was the host of the 
occasion. 

This organization is composed chiefly of vet- 
erinarians of Connecticut and adjacent states 
and the meetings are devoted principally to vet- 
erinary subjects of current interest. The speak- 
ers included men of national reputation. Among 
these were Dr. A. E. Wight of Washington, D. 
C., and R. L. Smith, of Hartford, Conn., both 
representing the United States bureau of animal 
industry. The main subject discussed was the co- 
operation of local veterinarians with state and 
federal authorities. 
Springfield, Mass. 






































Benj. J. Pierce. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE 
ALUMNI 

The alumni of the Ontario Veterinary College 
held an interesting meeting at Montreal during 
the national convention. Dr. George Hilton of 
Ottawa, Ontario, was elected president, Dr. Ham- 
let Moore of New Orleans, vice-president, and 
Dr. A. E. Watson, of Hull, Quebec, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Thirty-two members were present. The prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the promotion of the 
Andrew Smith Memorial Fund and disposition 
of the proceeds. It was decided to devote the 
accruing annual interest to a deserving student 
of the college, and a committee was appointed to 
make the selection of the beneficiary. Dr. Ham- 
let Moore collected $105.00 for the fund during 
the convention, which was turned into the 
treasury. 








VETERINARY MEDICINE 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION 





FOR SPLINTS, SPAVINS, CURBS, SIDEBONES, 
INFLAMED TENDONS, BURSAL LAMENESS, ETC. 


MANUFACTURED AND FULLY PROTECTED BY 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., HUDSON, N. Y. 


MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The quarterly meeting was held at Augusta 


August 10, 1923. The members present were 
Drs. E. E. Russell, F. L. Russel, W. H. Corey, 
F. L. Davis, J. B. Reidy, M. B. Maddocks, L. E. 
Maddocks, O. L. Ryan, R. B. Stanhope, C. L. 
Cleaves, H. M. Tucker, and P. R. Laird. 


Dr. C.._L. Davis reported that Dr. Greenleaf 
having failed to pass the state board examina- 
tion had been notified to quit practicing by the 
attorney general. 


Resolutions of the death of Drs. C. F. Wes- 
cott and J. L. Parks were framed by a commit- 
tee and adopted by the association. 


An interesting account of the A. V. M. A. 
meeting at Montreal was given by Dr. O. L. 
Ryan; Dr. J. B. Reidy reported the proceedings 
of the New England conference on the eradication 
of tuberculosis held at Concord in June; and 
Professor Corbett of the state university gave 
lecture on feeds and feeding. 


Case reports and question box completed the 
work of the session. 


P. R. Baird, Secretary. 


The Dixie association want the meeting of 
the A. V. M. A. for 1925, and has taken steps 
to accomplish its purpose. Portland, Oregon, 
is also an aspirant. 


The commencement of a veterinary service 
has been made in the Irish Free State Army by 
the appointment of Mr. P. M. Quille, M. R. C. 
V. S., as Veterinary officer. He holds the rank 
of Lieutenant. (Vet. Jr. 79, No. 8-289). 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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Vermillion (Ill). county association held its 
first annual banquet at Danville, October 18th, 
Dr, F. A. Shepard of Fairmont presiding. The 
Vermillion county association was added to the 
many other veterinary organizations of IIli- 
nois only a year ago, and is declared to be a 
live body doing good work for its members and 
the livestock interests of the region. 


ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 





The Western New York Veterinary Medical 
Association will hold its Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing at the headquarters of the Erie County So- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
Buffalo, Dec. 14, 1923. Secretary F. F. Fehr 
announces a good program, including small ani- 
mal clinic under the directionship of Dr. W. J. 
Lentz, of the University of Pennsylvania. 





Secretary Woodring wants all veterinarians 
to be reminded that the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska association will be held at Grand 
Island, December 11-12. A large attendance 
and a bumper meeting is promised. 





Don’t forget the dates of the Oklahoma meet- 
ing at Oklahoma City, January 16-17, 1924. 
The headquarters will be at Huckins Hotel. 
Secretary Barber invites all veterinarians to 
attend, and promises a notable convention. 





As we go to press the dates of the Indiana 
meeting which is usually held at Indianapolis 
in January have not been -fixed. Announce- 
ment will appear in the January issue. 





The dates of the annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Veterinary Medical Association are, 
December 4-5, 1923, and the meeting place is the 
Lexington Hotel, Chicago. Everybody invited. 





The annual meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association will be held at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on December 
5-6-7, 1923. Secretary Dyson predicts a large 
and exceptionally interesting meeting. Every 
veterinarian is invited to attend and to join. 





The Central Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Society will hold a meeting at the Otsego Ho- 
tel, Jackson, Wednesday, December 12. Sec- 
retary H. M. Armstrong reports a good pro- 
gram has been prepared and that a large at- 
tendance is expected. 
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THE OHIO STATE ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Veteri- 
nary Medical Association will be held at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, January 9-10-11, 1924. 

Secretary Harry T. Moss promises an impor- 
tant meeting, not only in regard to the quality of 
the program but also from the standpoint of 
attendance which he predicts will be the largest 
in the history of the association. 

Several well-selected speakers of national repu- 
tation have been engaged, and a full day will be 
devoted to a clinic planned to illustrate the papers 
read at the literary sessions. Specially selected 
operations on large and small animals are also 
announced as outstanding features of this part 
of the meeting. 

Feasting, entertaining and instructive addresses, 
fine music, and a display of good fellowship are 
the promised attractions of the annual banquet 
which will be held on the evening of the 10th. 

A hearty welcome is extended to visiting 
colleagues. 


SOME DETAILS ABOUT THE 
COLORADO ENDURANCE TEST RIDE 
To the Editor:— 

The Coiorado endurance test ride of which 
you have requested detailed information from 
a spectator was over a course of 300 miles, to 
be covered at the rate of 60 miles a day for five 
successive days with horses carrying 225 


pounds. On the final judgment speed counted 
40% and condition 60%. There were 19 start- 
ers of which 7 finished. 


The winners of both the first and second 
place are thoroughbreds. Norfolk Star, a nine- 
year old gelding ridden by its owner, Capt. 
H. E. Watkins, U. S. Army, Fort Russell, 
Wyoming, was first, finishing in 45 hours and 
44 minutes. I have never seen more perfect 
cooperation between man and _ horse than in 
the case of Captain Watkins and his mount, and 
the condition of both at the finish indicate, that 
the man and horse properly prepared for such 
a test come through in good shape, especially 
when the man can and will use his head to 
advantage. It will be remembered that Nor- 
folk Star won the same contest last year, car- 
rying 200 pounds. 

I may add that last year Lieutenant Bridges* 
V.C., U.S. Army, Dr. M. J. Dunveavy and my- 
self were the official veterinarians. This year 
Dr. Dunveavy and myself did the work alone 
and were very busy all of the time. 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. A. J. Savage. 


*Lt. Bridges was known in Sener: as General Pershing’s 
personal veterinarian.— 


NEWS SECTION 


BIRTHS 


Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Huegerich, Breda, Iowa, 
announce the birth of a son, Paul Leonard, 
born October 13, 1923. 





“Dr. D. S. Weaver.and Miss Kathryn Bar- 
noske both of Coon Rapids, Iowa, were mar- 
ried at De Moines, November 20th”, a col- 
league announces. 





Dr. J. P. Anderson (Ont. ’88) veteran prac- 
titioner of Rochester, Minn., confined to his bed 
for six months, is reported to be improving. 





Sir Arnold and Lady Theiler were guests of 
Dr. and Mrs. Welch, Lexington, Illinois, Novem- 
ber 4-5. 





Dr. F. D. Yeager, of Lena, Illinois, was elected 
president of the Northwestern Illinois and South- 
western Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at the recent meeting in Freeport. R. E. 
Kluck of Forreston was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. 





Dr. H. D. Chamberlain of Belvidere, Illinois, 
has been appointed county veterinarian for Boone 
county of which Belvidere is the county seat, and 
thus becomes the exception to the regulation 
forbidding the appointment of resident practi- 
tioners to that office. 


DEATHS 
Dr. J. D. Southworth (Ohio ’11) died at his 
old home, Batavia, N. Y., July 24th. He had 
been practicing at Gillette, Wyoming, until a year 


ago when illness compelled him to relinquish all 
work, 





Despondent over ill health, D. E. Fleck, a non- 
graduate, licensed veterinary practitioner of Rock 
Falls, Illinois, committed suicide by shooting him- 
self through the head with a 22 caliber rifle, Oc- 
tober 20th. 





Dr. F. E. Metcalf (McKillip, ’10), aged 70, 
prominent Illinois practitioner, died suddenly 
at his home in Momence, October 22, from 
heart failure. He was the father of Dr. F. E. 
Metcalf, Jr., (McKillip °12), of St. Louis, Mo. 





Dr. J. E. Murphy (Indiana ’23) has succeed- 
ed the late L. G. Hart, Sr., in practice at Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin. 
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County Veterinarian L. E. Booth of Will 
county, ‘Illinois, which is adjacent to Chicago, 
found 145 reactors among the first 1,520 cattle 
tested. 


FLOCK, SUCCESSFULLY VACCINATED 
AGAINST CHICKEN CHOLERA 


Gordon reports an outbreak of chicken chol- 
era (Lancet) in which a vaccine was prepared 
from strains of the Pasteurella group that were 
isolated from two of the affected birds. The 
entire flock of 700 birds were injected with 
approximately one and a half cubic centimeters 
of the killed organism, followed a week later 
by doubling the quantity, excepting for four 
birds that died shortly after the first inocula- 
tion. All affected birds recovered and there 
were no further cases in the flock. 


U. S. PRODUCES AND CONSUMES ONE- 
FOURTH OF WORLD’S MILK 


The great care given in the United States 
to the wholesomeness of milk and other dairy 
products is frequently commented upon by 
world travelers. That the people of this coun- 
try appreciate the efforts made to protect the 
health of cattle and to keep milk sweet and 
clean from the farm to the consumer is shown 
by the quantities of dairy products they use. 

Figures compiled by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, and recently called to 
the attention of the World’s dairy congress at 
Washington by Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of 
the: bureau of animal industry, show that in 
this country there are approximately 25,000,000 
dairy cows, one-fourth of all the milch cows 
in the world, and we consume all the product 
of this great herd, although we have only about 
one-sixteenth of the world’s population. Uncle 
Sam’s best recommendation for the milk, but- 
ter, cheese, and condensed milk produced here 
is the fact that he uses them himself. 

Now and then we have exported 1 or 2 per 
cent of our dairy products, but information now 
available indicates that this year imports will 
exceed exports. We are frequently urged to 
eat more cheese and drink more milk, but it 
looks as if our appetite for these products keeps 
up with the cows’ capacity to gratify it. One 
of the big reasons for this condition is that the 
department of agriculture, the states, various 
organizations, and thousands of individuals are 
constantly working to reduce diseases of cattle 
and improve the conditions under which dairy 
products are produced and handled. 
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THE QUALITY OF SERUM AND VIRUS 
IS LIKE THAT OF THE SHIPS— 
IT IS NOT VISIBLE. 


Your good name and your reputation as a good 
practitioner is a valuable business asset. 


It is based on confidence, fair dealing 
and results. 


For 10 Years 


Simonson Serum and Virus 


has held the confidence of leading 
Veterinarians and their best clients. 


It is made as good as possible without 
additional cost to you. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR BUSINESS 


THE SIMONSON SERUM FARM 











Hooper, Nebraska 












































A Complete 
Line of Supplies 
Everything for 
the Veterinary 
Profession 











3,500,000 
Hogs to 


Vaccinate! 


HAT’S the job in Ohio! And, 

only 100 out of the 256,000 

farmers have licenses to vaccinate 
their hogs. The rest of the farmers 
depend upon trained, experienced 
veterinarians. 


Not only in Ohio, but all through 
the corn belt the farmers are more and 
more relying upon veterinary services 
—especially in preventing Hog Cholera 
losses. They are learning that vaccina- 
tions correctly made with SIOUX 
BRAND Serum and Virus insure their 
hogs for life. 


SIOUX BRAND Serum is backed by 
our eleven years of experience. You 
can trust SIOUX BRAND Serum to up- 
hold your reputation. Sold only to 
veterinarians. 














ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 











SIOUX CITY SERUM COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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